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THE EDITOR'S 





TEACHING SS LTURE IN OUR RURAL 
CHOOLS. 





“Do you believe in it?’ Most cer- 
tainly we do, to a certain extent. In 
fact, a few of the elementary princi- 
ples of agriculture have been taught in 
the public schools of this country for 
many years, 

A large majority of the pupils of 
our district schools will pass their lives 
upon the farm. It is more essential 
that these pupils should become thor- 
oughly familiar with some of these ele- 
mentary principles than to spend their 
time studying certain things that will 
be of little value to them after their 
limited school experience is over. 

In some of our schools vertical pen- 
niansaip, or some otber fad, is now 
taught for awhile; then something 
new will be taken up. How much bet- 
ter it would be to teach some of the 
elements of botany, physics, chemis- 
try, geology and zoology on the 
“science primer” plan. 

AN INTERESTING AND EASY STUDY. 

These elements can all be studied 
and understood by pupils 12 to 14 
yesra of age just as easily as they now 
study and understand physiology and 
hygiene. 

When we attended school we did not 
know the names of 20 of the common 
weeds that grow every season upon the 
farm. We knew nothing about the 
wonderful germination and growth of 
plant life as it pertains to farm prod- 
ucts. We knew how to put some 
grain and other provender before stock 
three times a day, but knew nothing 
about the wonderful science of Dreed- 
ing, feeding, and securing proper en- 
vironments of stock in order to attain 
certain desired results. 

We could not then appreciate the 
fact that plant food must be provided 
and the original fertility of the farm 
not only maintained but improved. In 
fact, plant food and soil fertility was 
something we never heard boys talk 
about in the school room or yard “in 
our time.” 

Many farmers (who do not read the 
agricultural papers) to-day do not be- 
lieve in the necessity of knowing some- 
thing about chemistry on the farm, in 
order to combat the pestiferous insect 
pests and fungi that almost worry 
the life out of these same ignorant 
farmers. 

Many boys and girls become sick of 
farm life and farm work, simply be- 
cause their parents never try to show 
them and teach them the beauties, the 
wonderful secrets, the independence, 
the contentment, and the necessity of 
a whole round of expert knowledge 
and practice which must ultimately be- 
come the fortunate possession of the 
“successful farmer,” in the true accep- 
tation of the term. 
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NO WONDER BOYS LEAVE THE FARM. 

Boys grow up to manhood on the 
farm under varied conditions. Some 
of them have parents who take pains 
to interest them in the affairs or de- 
tails of the farm from day to day each 
Everything is ex- 
plained to them, and, from the varied 
conditions which daily present them- 
selves, the boys soon learn to become 
actively interested in “everything that 
comes along.” 

Many times when the writer visits a 
farm he can soon tell whether the boys 
like farming or not, from the way the 
father talks to and about his boys con- 
cerning the farm work in hand at the 
time. When the boys are continually 
scolded and found fault with about 
their work, and the father “runs them 
down” before “company,” it is no won- 
der the boys become disgusted with 
farming. 

We eall to mind just now one farmer 
who was naturally lazy and who never 
did any more work than he was obliged 
to do each day. His stock was of the 
common sort, cared for in the too com- 
mon way. The son had some ambition 
and tried to improve the. condition. of 
things, but the father always found 
fault with everything he did. 

The boy grew to be a man, but his 
father always treated him as a child, 
never taking him into his confidence 
or consulting him about any of the 
many details of each season’s farm 
work. If the boy took pains to do a 
job in nice shape, he was found fault 
with as being too slow, and a “putter- 
er.” If he hurried a job along, he was 
accused of killing the team or making 
a “bungling job of it.” 

To tell the truth, from what we have 
often seen and heard, it is a wonder to 
us that so many boys stay on the 
farm. And the difficulty of securing a 
remunerative position elsewhere prob- 
ably explains the matter. 

TO FARM OR NOT TO FARM. 

Now we believe in letting a young 
man choose his own vocation in life, if 
he thinks he knows what it should be. 
Very few boys (and even men) do. In 
fact, this business of deciding what 
one will follow as a business or pro- 
fession for life is getting somewhat 
out of date. 

Opportunities for congenial work dia- 
metrically opposite to one’s present 
employment, at an advanced age in 


| life, will sometimes be quickly taken 


up, simply because it is more remuner- 
ative, or easier, or both. 

If the young man likes farming and 
has opportunities to show his ambition 
and expert ability, he will usualy 
make a successful farmer. But there 
is no such a “snap” in farm profits as 
many suppose, and certainly not so 
much in general farming as when our 
fathers were young men. 

Again, if the young man is dissatis- 
fied with farming, and wants to “try 
his hand” at some other pursuit, we 
believe in giving him a chance. The 
father should help his son to make a 
suecessful start, by inducing him to 
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commence at the bottom round of the 
ladder of the job he selects. ‘There is 
nothing like commencing at the bottom 
and working up—feeling one’s way 
along, to a certain extent—and the fre- 
quent words of encouragement (if noth- 
ing else) from friends will help a 
young man greatly at such a time as 
this. 
AS TO ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

We hope every brother farmer will 
study over this matter of teaching the 
elementary principles of agriculture in 
our district schools. It can be and 
ought to be done. The Farmers’ Clubs 
and the Granges ought to thoroughly 
discuss the project. There ought to be 
a law, providing for this work, passed 
at the coming session of the legisla- 
ture. 

We do not believe in carrying this 
matter too far. Only the elements 
should be taught, and some of them 
have been for a long time. We have 
two text books on this subject before 
us as we write. These books are writ- 
ten in an easy style and_ technical 
terms are largely eliminated from the 
subject matter. 

OUR SCHOOLROOM EXPERIENCE. 

In the last school in which the writ- 
er taught, several years ago, one of 
these text books was used. We gave 
out short lessons, the pupils taking 
notes in the recitation, and the interest 
was greater than we anticipated. Some 
of the chapters were on the constitu- 
ents of plants, the origin and forma- 
tion of soils, composition of soils, their 
improvement, ete. Natural, artificial 
and concentrated manures, rotation of 
crops, selection of seeds, growth of an- 
imals, their constituents and animal 
food. The character and composition 
of grasses, fodders and feeds, their di- 
gestibility and nutritive ratio. The 
principles of breeding, as applied to the 
pure breeds of farm stock, are simply 
stated and easily understood. The 


| character and composition of the prod- 


ucts of the dairy and dairy manage- 
ment is taken up. And we guarantce 
that less stinking cow extract—calied 
butter—would go into the general mar- 
ket from the farms in those districts 
where this topic was thoroughly taught 
in the schoolroom. 

Our own experience in the school- 
room, and the importance of the sub- 
ject for pupils living on farms, made 
us believe long ago that this subject 
would sometime become one of the 
leading studies in the rural schools of 
this country. We hope the time is 
nearly at hand. . 





GROWING AND CURING TOBACCU. 





To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer: 

Being a patron of your valuable pa- 
per. I make free to ask if you can, 
through the columns of your paper, 
give me some ideas in regard to tobac- 
co culture, as to whether our climate 
is favorable; and also would like some 
points in tobacco growing for a begin- 
ner. Is there any publication to be had 
at all desirable? Hoping to be favored, 
I am respectfully, 

Macomb Co., Mich. J. BENEDICT. 

As to climatic conditions, they are 
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not supposed to be favorable in this 
State for the culture of tobacco. It is 
too far north for a plant like the to- 
bacco to do well under natural condi- 
tions. But in Connecticut and Wiscon- 
sin tobacco growers have succeeded in 
earrying on tobaceo growing, appar- 
ently as suecessfully as in Virginia and 
Kentucky. It must be understood, 
however, that where natural conditions 
are favorable the business can be car- 
ried on at less expense, and with fewer 
failures, than where artificial means 
must be resorted to in order to make 
the business profitable. Thus the 
grower in Wisconsin must give the 
crop closer attention and keep his land 
in better shape than if he was growing 
the same crop in Southern Kentucky or 
around the James River in Virginia. 
There is no doubt that in some 
respects natural conditions are, if any- 
thing, more favorable in Michigan than 
in Wisconsin. 

In selecting a site for the seed bed in 
which to start the plants, it is best to 
have it on the upland in the northern 
states to avoid the danger from frost 
as much as possible. In the South this 
is not necessary, and as the plants re- 
quire a good deal of moisture, land 
contiguous to some stream or river is 
generally chosen. The soil should be a 
warm loam, and if newly cleared so 
much the better. If it is upland, and 
apt to become very dry, then arrange- 
ments should be made to supply mois- 
ture to the young plants artificially, by 
a windmill, or some other method. 

The first thing necessary is the selee- 
tion of a bed in which to start the 
young plants. Its size, of course, will 
depend upon the area that is to be set 
out ia plants for the crop. To put the 
land for this bed in shape it is neces- 
sary to free it entirely from all foul 
seeds and insects, as the young tobac- 
co plant is very tender, and weeds and 
grass will choke it out and stop its 
growth. This is generally done by 
turning the land over in the fall. If 
the land is new, and has been burned 
over in the process of clearing, it will 
be in good shape. If in a field that has 
been in cultivation, then the part se- 
lected for the bed should be covered 
over with brush, logs, rails, etc., and 
these materials set on fire. More fuel 
should be added until the soil has been 
steamed to the depth of several inches 
so thoroughly that all insects and seeds 
are destroyed. This work is best done 
in the fall when the soil is full of 
moisture, as the steaming can then be 
done most effectively. After the bed 
has been burned over, it should be 
broken up with a hoe, and worked until 
the soil for a couple of inches is thor- 
oughly pulverized; and as mellow as 
possible. When the time comes to sow 
the seed an application of a good com- 
mercial fertilizer should be made by 
working it in with a rake—say 10 
pounds to each 30 square yards. The 
great point is to provide a seed bed 
about two inches in depth, and in the 
best possible condition. The seed 
should be sown about six to eight 
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weeks previous to the date at which 
the latest killing frost may be ex- 
pected, and that will vary in different 
localities. The idea is to have the 
plants ready to transplant into tile 
field as soon as all danger from frost 
is past. To protect the young plants 
from frost the bed should be enclosed 
with boards, and a frame constructed 
which can be covered with cotton cloth, 
just as cold frames are made up by 
gardeners to start various plants. 

The seed should be sown broadcast 
over the bed and then brushed in, after 
which it should be sprinkled with wa- 
ter and the soil firmed with the flat 
side of aspade. The sprinkling should 
be repeated twice a week, or even of- 
tener if very dry, so that the bed will 
be kept in a moist condition. If the 
plants are vigorous and grow rapidly 
they will be ready to transplant in 
from six to eight weeks, depending 
upon the variety of seed sown. A week 
before transplanting, the covering of 
the bed should be removed for half an 
hour after the sun is well up, and the 
time increased from day to day so as 
to harden off the plants, the last day 
or two being left off altogether. 

In preparing the seed for sowing it is 
best to place the amount required in a 
vessel and barely cover it with water. 
Let it soak until the water is all ab- 
sorbed, which will probably be a cou- 
ple of days. Then mix the damp seed 
with corn meal or ashes, in the propor- 
tion of one of seed to five of the meal 
or ashes. The seed is sown by hand 
like grass seed, and in this way the 
sower can determine how evenly it is 
done. The soaking of the seed will 
hasten its germination, and as the 
seed-coat or shell is very hard it is a 
necessary measure so as to have the 
plants started growing as soon as pos- 
sible. 

When the plants come up it will be 
necessary to thin them out, just as is 
done with other plants started in 
frames, or they will be so crowded that 
they will not do well. A plant should 
have at least a square inch of space 
to itself. The bed must be kept moist 
by frequent sprinkling, as mentioned 
above. 

The time for transplanting will be 
as soon as possible after the last kill- 
ing frost. The earlier this can be done 
safely the better, as it secures more 
moisture and greater freedom from in- 
sect. pests. It will probably run from 
June 1 to June 15, one season with an- 
other, in this State. 

Growers generally protect them- 
selves from any loss of plants by frost, 
or otherwise, by making two beds, and 
sowing one a week or ten days later 
than the other. In this way the dan- 
ger arising from a late frost can be 
partially obviated, as the plants from 
the late bed can be used to fifl in 
where the early ones ‘have been killed. 

The field selected for the crop should 
be plowed in the fall, as this aids in 
the destruction of insects. ‘I'he tobac- 
co plant is a heavy feeder, and requires 
large amounts of fertilizer. Barnyard 
manure should be applied in the fall, 
and plowed under. Then in the spring 
the land should be plowed again, a 
good commercial fertilizer applied, and 
harrowed in. By applying the coarse 
manure in the fall it becomes well 
rotted before spring, and is then in 
good shape to nourish the young 
plants. About two weeks before it is 
time to set out the plants the land is 
again harrowed and laid out in rows 
by throwing a furrow each way with 
a plow. These rows should be from 
three to three and a half feet apart 
each way. 

In the next issue we shall speak of 
the method generally followed in trans- 
planting, cultivating, topping, cutting 


and curing the plant. 
R. G. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
LATH CULTIVATION OF CORN. 





Late and continuous cultivation of 
corn I know is not generally advocat- 
ed. The chief reason probably is that 


it takes up too much time, and then it 
is questionable with some whether it 
does any good. Personally, I believe 
that it well repays the farmer for all 
the extra work he puts on it. 

Corn is a great feeder, one of the 
most voracious of our crops, and it 
stands to reason that it needs plenty 
of food when it reaches the two most 
important periods of its life. One is 
when it tassels out, and the other is 
when the grain is filling. Both of 
these periods come late in the life of 
the plants, and at a time when all cul- 
ture is practically suspended. The corn 
therefore cultivated carefully through 


its young life is finally abandoned 
when it is called upon to perform the 
chief functions of its existence. The 
result often is that corn which has 
made an excellent stalk growth fails 
to produce good ears with well filled 
grain. What is the reason’ 

My answer to the question is that 
the plants are not sufficiently nourish- 
ed, and consequently I try to make up 
for it by artificial means. I cultivate 
the corn continuously just as long as it 
is possible to get the cultivator through 
the rows. This can be done by a care- 
ful man much later than the average 
farmer imagines. Then my method is 
to apply a perfect corn manure in 
sections. Instead of applying it all to 
the land at once, it is distributed over 
a long period. 

The fertilizers are. applied at the 
time the tassel first appears, again 
when the silk appears. and finally 
when the grains begin to fill. Applied 
at these times, just before a rain if 
possible, the growth of the corn is 
almost like magic. It takes on a rich- 
er green, and I know makes a decided 
gain in the ways desired. 

By this method the corn receives the 
fertilizer just at the periods when 
ealled upon to undergo the greatest 
strain. Moreover, it is at a time of the 
year when hot, dry weather is apt to 
prevail. The fertilizer, which is in a 
condition to be taken up readily by 
the corn feeders, quickly helps the 
plants to withstand the drought. and 
prevents any set-back in the growth. 
Indiana. WILLIAM CONWAY. 
(We believe it pays to keep a dirt or 
dust mulch in the corn, even up to the 
time of cutting. This is always pro- 
viding the work can be done by level 
and very shallow cultivation.—Ed.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. 


WORK ON THE FARM. 





It has been a long time since I have 
written about our farm work, We have 
been so busy that we have had no time 
to write about anything. However, 
we can begin to see our way out now, 
and will try to write a little oftener 
for a time at least. 

Our wheat is looking well. We 
sowed twenty-three acres on corn 
stubble, and three acres on early po- 
tato ground, Our corn ripened up early 
enough to cut before sowing. We 
went ahead of the corn cutters and 
sowed two rows with the five-tooth 
drill, making our shock rows ten rows 
wide. We cut the corn with a horse 
and sled cutter, carrying the corn as 
far as we could well handle the 
bunches, and stood the shocks on the 
two rows of sown wheat mentioned 
above. 

This way of cutting made very large 
shocks, “which stand up better than 
smaller ones. On the twenty-three 
acres, not a shock has fallen down, 
and the corn seemed to dry out all 
right. Before we began to cut corn 
we went through twice in a row with 
a wide tooth cultivator, and before 
drilling wheat we went the other way 
twice in a row. This left the ground 
in fine shape for the drill, completely 
tearing every bit of the ground up. 
We used the one-horse drill to sow af- 
ter the corn was cut, for the reason 
that our man could sow seven acres a 
day with it; ‘besides it always came 
out even rows in finishing up a land. 
It nearly always happens that a two- 
horse drill don’t come out even when 
finishing up to the two rows that have 
been sown ahead. Sometimes it may 
lack a foot or two, then again it may 
over-reach in the finish. 

Our rows are eighty rods long and 
as straight as an arrow, all the same 
width apart. The cultivator was run 
close up to the stubbles, so the drill 
could be spread apart wide enough to 
make no preceptible difference in the 
width of the drill marks where the 
rows of corn stood. The corn stubble 
are cut very low and even, and the 
long, straight rows of wheat look very 
nice. 

Our corn is about half husked and 
cribbed, Oct, 15. It is all sound and 
needs no sorting. It is pitched from 
the huskers direct into crates and 
drawn to the crib as fast as husked. 
No corn is allowed to lie on the 
ground, covered up with fodder, for 
mice to work through. Everything is 
sleeked up clean as we go along, and 
fodder tied and set up. We use ¢ 
flat-bottom rack, with a tight floor, 7% 
feet wide and 16 feet long, put on a 
low-wheel, wide-tire wagon. It takes 
enly a few minutes to load on fifty 
bushels, and can be unloaded as fast 
as & man can pick up a bushel crate 
and empty it. I can’t see how farmers 





got along 1,898 years without crates. 

Our potatoes are of good quality, 
but poor yield, owing to the extreme 
drouth which caught them at a critic- 
al time. However, we will have all 
we want for our use and seed with 
some to spare. 

The four acres of clover sown alone 
is a splendid “catch,” but the weeds 
bothered terribly and have been an 
eyesore on that account. I would not 
have sown it alone, but I was anxious 
to get it to clover, for I don’t think it 


I tried it on this same ground sown 
with a crop and failed and thought I 
would sow alone. 

The clover sown on the wheat 
ground last spring is not so good as I 
hoped for. Somewhat spotted. Big in 
some places and not much of any in 
others. But I am going to let it stand 
and cut the best of it for hay and 
leave the poorer uncut, to remain on 
the ground. It has had the ground all 
to itself since harvest, no stock being 
allowed to run on it. But it did not 
seem to do well all summer. We had 
plenty of rains the fore part of the 
season, but for all that it did not grow 
as it ought to have done. 

I clipped twelve acres the 15th of 
June for seed, but it never Came up 
again in sufficient quantities to make 
seed. The twelve acres right by the 
side of it cut fully two tons of good 
hay to the acre. 

So you see it was not a lack of 
clover for not coming up, but the dry, 
hot weather. We will have these 24 
acres to plow for corn another year, 
and if there is anything in clover we 
will be prepared to get it. We planted 
our corn last spring on a very heavy 
clover sod, with about 40° tons of 
spoiled clover hay drawn out on the 
poorer places and spread. In places it 
was all that could be plowed under. 

Although the drouth spoiled our 
potatoes, it did not hurt the coru any 
more where this large quantity of hay 
was plowed under than it did on other 
places of the field, 

We planted with the intention of 
getting a hundred bushels of corn per 
acre, but we have to put up with nine- 
ty. Not bad for a season that looked 
so unfavorable at one time that we 
thought corn would be an entire fail- 
ure. While some of our neighbors 
only a mile or two away got timely 
rains on their corn, myself and nearer 
neighbors got none until almost too 
late. However, we content ourselves 
with the possibility of getting it back 
at them another year. 

Then a little frost came along and 
nipped some fields, including our own, 
while it left some of our more wicked 
neighbors’ fields untouched. Yet I 
don’t think there was any respect 
shown to anybody in this matter, only 
a few hot and cold waves that hap- 


pened to come along. That is all. 
Gratiot Co., Mich. I. N. COWDREY. 
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LEAVES, MUCK AND LITTER. 


In the effort to conserve and improve 
the fertility of the land at as little ex- 
pense as possible these three articles 


must not be overlooked. It is astonish- 
ing how much real manurial value can 
be obtained from them when intelli- 
gently used. They can as a rule be ob- 
tained by almost any farmer on almost 
any farm, or at least some of them can 
be obtained at no cost whatever. 

In the first place the leaves of the 
forest and orchard contain consider- 
able nutritious qualities, but they are 
usually in a form that cannot be easily 
appropriated by the plants. We know 
it to be a fact that the forest makes its 
own rich soil by depositing a layer of 
leaves on the ground, which as the 
years go by decay and form nitrog- 
enous substances for the trees to live 
on. The leaves should be gathered in 
the fall in large quantities. They can 
be used as absorbents in the barnyard 
or stables. They make fair bedding 
for cows. In this way they become 
saturated, and gradually decay and 
form good fertilizers. 

Another way to use the forest leaves 
is to mix them with good muck. Thick, 
black muck obtained from the low 
places and swamps is generally a fair 
fertilizer for sandy or porous clay soils 
without the addition of anything else. 
It does not do so well on thick, heavy 
soils, where the drainage is apt to be 
poor. But the muck is always im- 
proved in value by mixing forest leaves 
with-it. First a layer of muck should 
be spread over a layer of forest leaves, 
and then more leaves and muck and 
so on until a considerable pile is form- 
ed. The leaves will gradually decay, 





ever liad any on in the world before. 


and they will help to separate the thick 
muck, and make it more porous, The 
result is that by spring the whole pile 
can be forked over, and the leaves wilt 
be so decayed that they will mix read- 
ily with the muck. By this method we 
combine two great fertilizers, and im- 
prove both by the process. 

By litter is meant all of the sweep- 
ings of the fields, barnyard and garden 
and orchard. What a mass of dead 
and decaying material can be gathered 
in this way no one realizes until the 
effort is made to bring all of the litter 
together. This litter should not be put 
into the manure pile proper. It should 
be stored away separately, and be 
mixed with muck, rich soil, and 
watered frequently. Turn it over with 
a fork whenever possible, and in w indy 
weather cover the top with solid dirt 
to keep it from blowing away. The 
action of the weather on the pile will 
be beneficial, and by spring a good part 
of it will be decayed and ready for use 
on the field. 


Massachusetts, Cc. 8. WALTERS. 





AS TO THAT CHEAP PAINT. 





I see in my last Farmer Mr. BK, W. 
Beers wishes a cheap paint for first 
coat on old siding. I will give him 
one for a first coat on old or new 
building which is cheap and beneficial. 

Add three ounces of glue to one gal- 
lon of water and enough ochre or 
Venetian red, according to what color 
he wishes the second coat, say three 
or four pounds. Let the glue = and 
ochre (or red) soak in the water over 
night, then boil an hour or two. Keep 
it stirred or it will stick to the bot- 
tom of the dish and not dissolve well. 
Apply while warm. 

If he should need much, make 
about the quantity he needs in a big 
kettle; then if he does not use it all 
in one day, just warm it up the next. 
It will not harm the kettle, and can be 
washed out clean while hot. 

Have just used that alone, only 
mixed more red; then run over it with 
oil to give a gloss, but prefer to di- 
vide the color and mix some with the 
oil for a second coat, 

If he does not use powdered glue, 
better disgolve the stick glue in warm 
water before putting it to soak over 
night. : 

Wayne Co., Mich. Ss. H. WILBPR, IR. 
ANOTHER RECIPE. 

In answer to Friend Beers’ inquiry, | 
would say: Slack a peck of lump lime; 
while the liquid is a little warm, add 
four ounces of glue, dissolved, one 
quart raw linseed oil, and color to suit 
the taste, stirring all well together. 
Lenawee Co., Mich. R. A. WOOKEY. 


Your Greatest Advantage 


in the dairy business 
will be secure by the 
use of a Separator that 
will skim clean, oper- 
ate easily, require lit- 
tle or no outlay for re- 
pairs, oil, etc. Thesein 
addition to increasing 
the product of the herd 
by 25 percent. and im- 
proving the quality 100 
per cent. are the lead- 
ing features and the 
vantages of the 
SHARPLES SAFETY 
HAND SEPARATOR. 
Ask anybody that uses one or write 








us. 
oO hi P. M. SHARPLES, 
Omaha, Neb. West Chester, Pa. 


Dubuque, Iowa. 





HORSE POWER and GRINDER 


and SWEEP and TREAD POWERS. 
2 ee at CET OR FEED MILLS. 


35,000 of Our Grinding 
i MILLS N Now In in_Use. 








THE “0. K.” FODDER TIE. 


Instantly attached to string. Knot made almost 
instantly. Just as secure as a hard knot—untied 
as easily as a bow knot. Will never wear out. 
For sale by — 10 cts. per hundred. Send 





name for 7. 
TIE CO., Delaware, Ohio. 
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PUBLIC SALES OF SHORTHORNS. 








Recent sales of Shorthorn cattle in 
the West show a very decided improve- 
ment in the range of values of this 
fine old breed. Prices are fully 50 per 
cent higher than three years ago, and 
the trend is steadily upwards. With 
present values for beef cattle, and the 
wide range existing between smooth. 
well finished steers and the common 
native sorts there is an ample margin 
afforded for the cattle breeder and 
feeder to invest in good blood to im- 
prove his herd. We note, too, that in 
Great Britain the advance in Short- 
horns has been much greater than 
with us. For instance, at a public 
sale of Mr. Marr, of Uppermill, this 
season, the average for the entire lot 
was $380, and in 1897 it was $225. A 
Mr, Duthie got an average of $400 this 
year, as compared with $300 last year. 
At the Duthie sale the top price was 
$1,650 for a young bull, and the party 
who pushed the price to those figures 
was an Ohio breeder, who only gave up 
at the last bid. On both sides of the 


‘ water there is evidently a strong re- 


? 


vival of interest in Shorthorns. 

In this connection we note that the 
famous Steele herd, of Ionia, this State. 
which contains more high bred Bates 
eattle than any other on the continent, 
will be offered at public sale on Thurs- 
day, Nov. 10th, particulars of which 
will be seen in advertisement in an- 
other column. The lot to be offered con- 
sists of Airdrie and Grand Duchesses, 
Oxfords, Wild Eyes, Thornedale Roses, 
Peri, Oxford Vanquish, Harriets, and 
Nellie Blys. There are 37 females and 
10 bulls. The bulls are all young, the 
oldest being dropped in 1895, the others 
being yearlings and last spring's 
ealves. The sires to which they trace 
ate 2d Duke of Brant 55479, a pure 
Duke, imp. Duke of North Oaks 2d 
85955, also a Duke, Cambridge Duke 
of Haddington 6th 131936, a Thorndale 
Rose with Duke tops, and Grand Duke 
of Haddington 5th 1315738. There are 
seven Airdrie Duchesses among the 
females. There will never again be 
such an opportunity to secure the 
choicest animals of Bates blood as this 
sale offers, because there is no other 
herd in existence which contains them. 
A lot of the best of this herd should 
stay right in this State. They are 
badly needed, and it certainly looks 
like a very favorable time to invest 
in good Shorthorns. 





OPINIONS OF PACKERS. 





In gathering information for the re- 
cent quarterly report of the Kansas 
Board of Agriculture, entitled ‘Pork 
Production,” Secretary F. D. Coburn 
addressed a series of inquiries to a 
number of leading live stock commis- 
sion merchants at Kansas City and 
Chicago stock yards to obtain their ob- 
servations on various aspects of the 
swine business from their standpoint 
as receivers and sellers of the farmer's’ 
finished product. Following are some 
of the questions and the replies made 
thereto by some of the firms ad- 
dressed: 

About what are the ages and 
weights of the hogs for which you find 
most ready sale? 

Elmore.—Hogs averaging 225 to 275 
pounds, and 8 to 14 months old are the 
most salable. 

Scruggs.—From 160 to 260 pounds, 
and 6 months to 1 year old. 

Campbell—Ten to 12 months old, 
weighing 275 to 325 pounds. 

Siegel__Nine to 12 months; weight 
250 to 300 pounds. 

Drovers.—Twelve to 15 months old, 
averaging 225 to 275 pounds. 

Clay.—Six to 12 months old, and 
weighing 170 to 320 pounds. 

At these ages and weights, are they 
usually preferred thoroughly or only 
moderately fattened? 

Elmore.—Must be thoroughly fat- 
tened. 

Scruggs.—For the lighter grades of 
meat it is desirable that they be only 
moderately fat. On heavier weights 
the relative value of lard largely de- 
cides. 

Campbell.—_We prefer them thor- 
oughly fattened. 

Siegel.—Thoroughly fattened. 

Drovers.—Thoroughly fattened. 

Clay.—Hogs weighing 170 to 230 
pounds are preferred, as a rule, when 





on the rangy order, or only moderately 
fattened, while those weighing 240 
pounds and upwards seem to meet the 
requirements of the trade best when 
well fattened. 

Do color or breed (if weights suit 
the buyers) have anything to do with 
the prices which hogs bring? 

Elmore.—Uniformity of color '‘s 
pleasing to the eye, and is likely io 
impress the buyer more favorably than 
if colors are mixed. Two or three 
white hogs, not very good, in a load of 
blacks, or vice versa, would be likely to 
lessen the price of all. 

Scruggs.—The breed is likely to af- 
fect the price, but no attention is given 
to color except as an indication of 
breed. 

Campbell.—The breed influences the 
price to some extent. 

Siegel.—They sell best when all one 
color. 

Drovers.—Berkshires 
Chinas are preferred. 

Clay.—No, buyers do not consider 
either color or breed, so long as the 
hog itself is of the desired weight and 
style. 

Do buyers, under any circumstances, 
discriminate in favor or against white 
hogs? 

Elmore.—After scalding white hogs 
and the hair is scraped off, the skin 
often has a reddish tinge, while that 
of black hogs appears white, and hence 
are more salable when butchered, caus- 
ing a slight partiality toward the black 
hogs. 

Scruggs.—Not if otherwise equally 
good. 

Campbell.—Buyers make no discrim- 
ination as to color. 

Siegel.—Color makes no difference. 

Drovers.—Buyers do not discrimin- 
ate against white hogs, providing they 
show good breeding and weights and 
fat are favorable. 

Clay.—Not if equal in quality. 

Is there any special or growing de- 
mand for a class of lean or so-called 
“bacon” hogs, and, if so, of what 
breeds, weights and characters are 
those regarded as most desirable? 

Elmore.—There has always been 
more or less of a demand for bacon 
hogs, the increase or decrease of which 
depends largely upon the European 
markets. 

Scruggs.—Yes, there is a special de- 
mand for hogs of light and medium 
weights. 

Campbell.—There is no particular de- 
mand for so-called bacon hogs. 

Siegel—No, but there always has 
been a demand for a few thin bacon 
hogs, but no choice as to breed. Our 
best bacon hogs are usually bought to 
supply the English trade, and they 
ought to weigh 140 to 160 pounds. 

Drovers.—There is a good and grow- 
ing demand for bacon hogs. Any of 
the breeds answer the purpose, pro- 
viding they are in proper flesh. They 
must be only moderately fat, and the 
longer the sides the better. Short, 
blocky, fat hogs are not desirable for 
this purpose. 

Clay.—None that the open market 
would indicate in any way. For in- 
stance, to-day’s market found heavy 
hogs the best, that is, those weighing 
280 to 325 pounds selling at $3.90 to $4 
per hundredweight, while the best ba- 
con grades would not bring over $3.95 
per hundredweight. At different times 
the heavy, medium, and light-weight 
hogs will sell at a premium over one 
another, but seldom to any marked ex- 
tent of late years, and we would not 
advise the average feeder to handie his 
hogs with a view to developing a pure- 
ly bacon grade. 


STOCK RAISING. 


and Poland- 





As a rule meats fluctuate much less 
in value than grains, vegetables and 
fruits. The retailers sell meats for 
about the same price year after year, 
but farm produce of all kinds go high 
or low according to the state of the 
supply. Judging from outward ap- 
pearances then, the man who raises 
cattle, sheep, swine and similar live 
stock is better off than the farmer who 
merely raises fruits, vegetables and 
grains. It is possible that far-sighted, 
shrewd wholesale meat dealers take 
advantage of the individual stock 
growers by paying small prices for 
their cattle, and then retailing them at 
the old standard prices. Probably the 
retailer is the one who keeps prices at 
an even figure year after year, making 
the consumer pay top prices even when 
there is a glut of live stock in the 
market. 

However this may be, the man who 
raises beef, pork, mutton or other 
meats, has an advantage of the farmer 





who devotes himself to ordinary farm 
produce. There is more profit to-day 
in raising live stock because the farm- 
er can depend upon a very even, con- 
stant market quotation for his produce, 
and if the prices do not suit him it is 
possible to carry his live stock over to 
another season. The produce farmer 
has no such chance. He must sell 
when his produce is ready for the mar- 
ket whether prices are satisfactory or 
not. Just at present there is a better 
chance than usual for the stock farm- 
er, because the supply of cattle, swine 
and sheep is not over-plenty in this 
country. 

The idea that the Western cattle 
raisers have monopolized the meat 
market to the exclusion of those living 
near large cities in the Hast is a glar- 
ing fallacy. A large percentage of the 
Western meat is poor in quality. The 
animals are raised on such a large 
scale that proper attention cannot be 
given tothem. Beef more than mutton 
and pork from the West is inferior to 
the best in the market. There is a 
large class of small farmers who are 
taking advantage of this condition to 
raise the very best beef for the high- 
class trade. The animals are not ex- 
actly spoon-fed and hand-raised, but 
they are surrounded by conditions that 
tend to make them first-class. Their 
meat is tender, sweet and juicy. Fan- 
cy prices are always paid for such beef 
in the large cities. It pays such farm- 
ers to leave produce and truck farm- 
ing to those who know less about the 
needs of the stock market, and to de- 
vote most of their attention to the rais- 
ing of first-class animals. 

Ohio. E, P. SMITH. 





STOCK NOTES. 





The Berkshire appears to be the fa- 
vorite hog in the South, where the 
razor-back has been relegated to the 
rear. 

It is given out that the soldiers of 
England, Russia and Japan will here- 
after include American canned beef in 
their rations. 


Owing to the disastrous drouth in 
England the past season sales of stock 
cattle show a decline of $5 to $8 per 
head as compared with the early au- 
tumn sales. Feed is very scarce. 

According to a dispatch from Veter- 
inary Surgeon Jones, of Ottawa, Ont., 
farmers in that vicinity are suffering 
heavy losses from hog cholera. The 
veterinary reports killing a number in- 
fected with whe disease, and placing 
several farms under quarantine. 





Mention Michigan Farmer when writing advertisers, 
AUCTION SALE 


Of 35 Head of Registered Holstein Cows, 
At HOWELL, MICH., NOV. 17, 1898, at 1 P.M. 
E. 8. SHERRILL. Owner. L. L. Brooks, Auctioneer, 
The herd from which these animals are taken 
have been famous prize winners. 
M. R. SEELEY, Farmington, Mich. 











Registered National Delaine Rams 2*,°"eed 
close out. URI ISBELL, Stockbridge, Mich. 


SHORTHORNS 


FOR SALE. 
THURSDAY, NOV. 10th, 1898. 


The entire celebrated Haddington herd of Bates 
bred Shorthorns will be sold at 


PUBLIC AUCTION, 


At Haddington Stock Farm, Ionia, Mich. 





The herd comprises 49 registered females and 
10 registered males of the following high bred 
families: Airdrie Duchess, Oxford, Cambridge 
Rose, Peri, Young Mary and Lady Elizabeth. Your 
attendance at this sale is most cordially invited. 
For particulars and catalogue of breeding, address 


N.J.S LE, 
HADDINGTON STOCK FARM, IONIA, MICH. 








BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 
CATTLE. 


J M. CHASE, Muir, Mich., breeder of registered 
« Red Polled cattle and Poland-China swine. 
Choice young stock for sale. Prices right. 


I= LESSITER & SONS, Cole, Mich., 
breeders of Scotch Shorthorn Cattle and 
Shropshire Sheep. Stock for sale of both sexes. 


F. & E.W. ENGLISH, Clarksville. Mich.,breed- 
e ers of Registered d Polled Cattle. An- 
drew Boy, sire and dam imported, heads the herd. 


OLLED Shorthorns and Shorthorns, all regis- 
tered in American Herd Book, both sexes. 

M. R. FREEMAN & SON, Flushing, Mich. 

50 SHOKTHORN Bulls, Cows and Heifers 

of best breeding. Examination requested. 

The A. P. Cook Co., Brooklyn, Jackson Co., Mich. 

REGISTERED GALLOWAYS. 
A. MATTHEWS, Maple Rapids, Mich. 

JOHN C. CHALMERS, 429, 4rP°"- 

Breeder of Registered GUEKNSEY CATTLE. 

A FINE and extra well bred registered Holstein 

Bull Calf one year old. Dam gave over 


12,000 lbs. of milk in one year. Price reasonable. 
B F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich. 





























M. FISHBECK & SON, Howell, Mich., 
breeders of Shorthorn Cattle from good 
milking families. Cows and he‘fers for sale. Also 
two bulls 8 mos. old and several young bull calves 


J. M. KNAPP, Bellevue, Mich. 
Glsudate Sorin service, RED POLLED CATTLE 
Milk yield of dam 33 months, 21,071 lbs; milk yield 
of sire’s dam 12 months, 10,589 Ibs. 


OTICE what the Poland-China breeder, J. W. 
Bush, of Wacousta, Mich., says of a yearling 
Aberdeen-Angus bull which I selected for him; 
“Chesney is avery fine animal. I do not regret 
the $115 in the least, because he is the best bull 
inthis country. Thank you very much for him.” 
Speak quickly for the FIVE BULLS FOR 
SALE FROM SAME SIRE, CHEAP. 
CLOVER BLOSSOM FARM, Port Austin, Mich. 














HOGS. 


ERKSHIRE PIGS from stock that is from 
World’s Fair prize winners. Write for catalog 
and prices. C.E. Pailthorp & Co.,Mt. Morris,Mich, 


OR SALE.—Large Eng. Berkshires: Longfellow 
& Wantage strains, King of Hood’s Farm, Mass. 
Prices reasonable. V.E. Hackney,Mt.Morris,Mich. 


RAND POLAND-CHINA BOAR MICHI 
GAN U.S. No. 38333 for Sale after Nov. 15th. 
Make me a bid. E. A. CROMAN, Grass Lake, Mich. 


\f ERCHANT KELLY, Woodstock, Mich., 
iWi breeder of LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES. 
Choice Berkshires of either sex for sale cheap. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—16 males and 18 females. The 
first sending order gets choice for $14. Good 
bone and finish. Wm. L. Pennock, Hastings, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—The first premium herd 
at State Fair of ’98 offers good April boars 
cheap. Address L. F. CONRAD, Wacousta, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—Choice lot of spring pigs, 
either sex. Sired by Prince U.S. and Black Jack, 
at right prices. E.D. BisHop, Woodbury, Mich. 


R M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
« Swine. Stock forsale. Breeding stock record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


Special Price on Poland-China Boars of Apr! 


farrow. F. M. Picaort, Fowler, Clinton Co.,Mich. 


Ye PLUM HILL —_— of large English Berk- 


shire swine, B. P. Rock & 8. P. Hamburg fowls. 


Stock & eggs for sale. OC. M. Bray, St. Johns, Mich, 
‘wilte me for BARGAINS, POLAND-CHINAS 


WILLARD PERRY, Hastings, Mich. 
9 Blue ribbons. 


BERKSHIRES. °, 






































If you want a 
of superior merit from the 
herd that won9 blue ribbons at State Fair in 
‘97 address N. A. CLAPP, Wixom, Mich. 
DUROC-JERSEYS Four of the most richly bred 
* young boars for sale. Sire, 


Royal Le Grand II, 6475; dam by Protection, 4697. 
Also fall pigs. E. E. HOWE, Howell, Mich. 


FOR SALE—FULL BLOODED BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Elmdale Farm, Franklin, Oakland Co., Mich. 
W.W. COLLIER, Prop. F. B. CHAMBERS, Supt. 


GRAND RIVER HERD 0.1. C., (4 premium hera 


5 firsts and 4 seconds at State Fair. Write for 
prices. JNO. BERNER, Grand Ledge, Mich. 


we LODGE BERKSHIRES.—Large, 
lengthy, English type. Bred from noted prize- 
winners. Both sexes, all agesforsale. Write for 
prices. F. A. BYWATER, Memphis, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—One two years old and 
three yearling boars. Large, good bone 
and quality. Young stock of either sex. Write 
L. W. BARNES, Byron (Shiawassee Co.), Mich. 
A choice lot of 


POLAND-CHINAS. spring pigs, 


either sex. Also one extra yearling boar at right 
prices. M. M. GRIFFIN, Grand Ledge, Mich. 


POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


of extra quality and breeding for sale at Hickory 
Grove. A. A. WOOD, Saline. Mich, 

3 ¥ Choice March and 
POLAND CHINAS. April boars, sired 


by Victor C., Quality K., and Ideal Caief 40661. 
Address J. W. busa, Wacousta, Mich, 


wr wants this grand Poland-China Boar? 
Farrowed Avril 22d, 98. Weight Occ. 22d, '98, 
218 lbs. Price, $25. For particulars and breeding 
write to E.M. EIGHME, Owosso, Mich. 
Both sexes, 


50 Duroc-Jersey Swine for Sale, Bot sexes. 


to lyr. old. No. 1 stock at reasonable prices. Send 
for price list. J.H. BANGHART, Lansing, Mich. 
Unsurpassed in 


100 DUROC-JERSEY SWINE, Unsurpassed in 


dividuality. Correspondence solicited. 
. W.L. SMITH & SON, Mosherville, Mich. 


FOR SALE. ¥9l2n4-Chinashow 
oar; Spring and fa 

pigs. Sows bred. Breedin 

right wer Also choice wa 


. W. INMAN & CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


High-Class Duroc-Jersey Swine, 


Two blue ribbons received at Kalamazoo Street 
Fair for best pen oLpigs and herd exhibit. 
J. H. BRO » Battle Creek, Mich. 


SOME CHOICE POLAND-CHINAS 


orwin King 2d. 
WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 


100 HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY SWINE, 


Largest Herd in Michigan. 


HERBERT W. MUMFORD, P..0. Agricultural College, Mich. 
Stock at Moscow, Mich. 


ree SALE-—At prices that are right. 60 P.O. 
spring pigs, 10 brood sows and 40 fall gilts. 
We have more hogs io stock than we can handle 
and will unload at large discount. Spring pigs, 
pairs not akin, $15.00; single pigs, $8.00; some 
cheaper fall gilts, pairs. $8.00; single pigs, $5.00. 
Come and see or write J. O. TAYLOR, 
Village View Farm, Grass Lake, 


BUYS A 
$8.00 abse-ciass 
Uuesver- Waite pig 
old enough for ser- 
vice; fali pigs $8.00 
per pair; a few 
cnoice brood sows 
312 to $15, bred if = 
desired. WM. W. Baud, Deford, Micn. 


O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich.. proprietor of the 
e Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 
HESTER WHITES, 
The largest herd in the State 
Stock of different ages al 
ways on sale. Writs my 
; {rt saat rom want. 

IGHT BRAHMA EGG{ 

$1.00 for 20. 
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CROSS-BREEDS FOR MUTTON. 


In a recent issue of the Australasian 
Pastoralists’ Review appeared a com- 
munication from a sheepman, which 
we deem of sufficient interest to give 
our readers. It will be seen that the 
feeders of Australia hold views quite 
Similar to those held by Americans re- 
garding the value of certain breeds. 
The line of experiment suggested by 
the writer is one that could be taken up 
by our experiment stations with good 
results to the feeding industry. We can- 
not have too much information upon 
the points referred to, as it will tend 
to make the business less of an intri- 
cate problem, and enable fecders to fol- 
low well defined lines with a reason- 
able certainty as to result. The article 
referred to is as follows: 

“Downs” and “Best Scotch” (Chev- 
iots) are invariably at the top of Lon- 
don quotations, and that these are the 
breeds best adapted for the frozen 
meat trade is fully borne out by the 
publication already referred to, In the 
south of New Zealand Shropshires and 
Cheviots are year by year receiving in- 
creasing attention, and at the Inver- 
cargill ram sales, held on April 1, the 
Shropshires bred by Messrs. 8. Reid & 
Sons sold readily at satisfactory prices, 
while trade for longwools was ex- 
tremely bad. 

rhe demand in England is for small, 
neat joints of fine-grained meat, with a 
large percentage of lean. In this re- 
spect Downs and Cheviots “fill the 
bill,” and therefore sell readily at re- 
munerative prices, while the grosser, 
heavier carcasses of the larger breeds 
are neglected. It is simply then a mat- 
ter for each individual producer to con- 
sider whether it will pay better to 
have a big clip or get top price for 
whatever mutton he can produce, 

Coming again to the matter of ex- 
perimenting in breeding, it is surpris- 
ing how few farmers really do any- 
thing systematically in this line, Many 
do experiment in a certain way, but 
mostly without system or that minute 
attention to details which is absolutely 
necessary before well defined conclu- 
sions can be arrived at. In some parts 
of New Zealand—South Otago, for 
instance—where climatic conditions 
vary little, there are many farmers 
who, with a little trouble, could in a 
small flock follow up different lines of 
crossing, and by keeping a record of 
length of keep, weight gained per 
week or month, returns of wool, mut- 
ton, etc., would be doing a signal serv- 
ice to the farming community, and at 
the same time be gaining valuable ex- 
perience for their own future guidance. 
Taking, for instance, a flock of 120 
ewes to start with—crossbred, with a 
strong dash of Merino blood in them— 
and divide into four lots, using on the 
several lots Romuey, Lincoln, Border 
Leicester, and Shropshire rams. Let 
the treatment be good, without any un- 
due forcing, and keep a strict account 
of details up till the realization of the 
entire produce. The financial results 
of an experiment of this kind could 
hardly fail to be satisfactory on the 
whole, and the publication of the 
various returns in wool and mutton 
percentage of dead to live weight. 
weekly or monthly gain, percentage of 
lambs fit for freezing, ete., would be 
most interesting reading, and would 
well deserve a careful study by those 
interested in the export trade. There 
are, doubtless, many forces to contend 
against before the New Zealand trade 
can be again put on a satisfactory 
basis, but the matter of quality pro- 
ducers have entirely in their own 
hands, and though irregular shipments, 
bad handling, ete., have much to an- 
swer.for , it must be frankly admitted 
that to lack of quality may be attribut- 
ed in no small degree the steady .de- 
cline in value of New Zealand meat. 
But whatever may be said of other 
parts of the colony, it is abundantly 
evident that Southland producers gen- 
erally have become fully awakened to 
this fact, and are, by a liberal infusion 
of Down and Cheviot blood, endeavor- 
ing to make up for past shortcomings. 





Jayne’s Expectorant isn’t recom- 
mended to cure everything; but it does 
eure Bronchitis, Whooping Cough 
and Croup. 





MOVEMENT OF SHEEP ON WEST- 
ERN RANGES. 





From a bulletin issued by the Na- 
tional Live Stock Association on the 
movement of cattle and sheep on west- 
ern ranges, we take the following re- 
garding sheep: 

“While the movement of sheep thus 
far has been rather lighter than last 
year up to this time, the decrease in 
the movement being about 10 to 15 per 
cent., flockmasters are feeling inde- 
pendent and holding prices pretty firm. 
In some sections the high prices have 
held the movement down to a very low 
point. Montana and Wyoming sheep 
have been moving very slowly. The 
high price asked for 'ambs has held 
many buyers back, but the movement 
has thus far been fairly good. Kansas 
and Nebraska promise to take fully as 
many as last year, and Missouri and 
Iowa are doubling last year’s record. 
Colorado will not take to exceed 60 per 
cent of the number fed last year, be- 
cause of the high prices asked. The 
demand thus far in New Mexico and 
Colorado has been remarkably active, 
but trades have hardly been as numer- 
ous as a year ago, though at an ad- 
vance over last year’s figures of fully 
25 cents per head. The good prices be- 
ing received for wool has made flock- 
masters rather indifferent and the 
large amount of rough feed in the corn 
states is said to be largely responsible 
for the increased demand from those 
sections. If present conditions con- 
tinue, the number of lambs and sheep 
moved from western ranges this fall 
will fall fully 20 per cent below last 
fall’s movement. 

“The scarcity of cattle on the ranges 
of the West hag made good grazing 
during the summer, and both sheep 
and lambs are coming out in better 
condition than usual. The expected 
demand from New England and east- 
ern farms for stock sheep has not been 
as heavy as expected. Good ewes, both 
lambs and yearlings, are offered more 
freely than a year ago, though flock-~ 
masters still show a leaning towards 
keeping the breeding sheep on the 
range. 

“Arizona, New Mexico and Texas re- 
port good ranges for the winter and 
conditions for a good winter are bet- 
ter than they have been in a long time, 
except in a few scattered localities. 
This fact is said to make sheepmen 
less anxious than usual, for with a fair 
winter the flockmaster can cut 50 to 75 
cents worth of wool from his lamb in 
the spring and still get as much or 
more for the animal as this fall, with 
very little additional expense for car- 
rying through. 

“All through the range country the 
tendency is to stiff prices, but efforts 
to advance further are invariably fol- 
lowed by a dropping off in trading, 
while a drop in prices is followed by 
active markets and a livelier move- 
ment. Stockmen are all in good shape 
financially and nearly all sections re- 
port the utmost confidence in the situa- 
tion and ability to meet the winter 
without fear, no matter how severe it 
may be.” 





FLOCKS AND FLEECES. 





Feeding lambs of good quality are 
selling up to $5 per hundred, a fact 
which shows the strong demand from 
farmers. 

For the first time in a number of 
weeks the wool market begins to show 
some signs of activity. Values are 
very steady, but they are not as high 
as they should be. We hope for an 
advance within thirty days. 

An attempt will be made to re-or- 
ganize the New York wool exchange. 
Of course the Wool and Cotton Re 
porter is “agin” it, as a good market 
in New York is what that friend of 
the wool-grower might not want. It 
would make the wool-grower too inde- 
pendent. 

An article credited to the Home- 
stead, on the Merino sheep, is appear- 
ing in a number of agricultural 
papers. Here is a paragraph from it: 
“The demand is for a sheep with few- 
er wrinkles by the general American 
farmer, and a sheep that will produce 
twelve to eighteen pounds of wool and 
at the same time raise lambs that will 
sell well on the market and that will 
bear down on the scales.” Think of 
ewes that will grow twelve to eighteen 
pounds of wool and raise good mutton 
lambs. The writer of the paragraph 
never saw a flock that would come 
near this record, and those that have 
come nearest it have always been 
wrinkly sheep. The editor had evident- 
ly been dreaming, and his idea of a 


Merino is but the baseless fabric of a 
vision. Perhaps he never saw a flock 
of Merinos. 

Sheepmen are coming to the conclu- 
sion that it is unnecessary to castrate 
male lambs that are to be marketed 
under a year old. The market does 
not object, and the work, risk and pain 
of castration may be avoided.—New 
York Farmer. We suggest that our 
contemporary look up the market re- 
ports before printing such an opinion. 
Bucky lambs always sell at a good 
discount. In reports of sales at the 
Buffalo yards the past week bucky 
lambs ruled 10@20c. lower than ewe 
and wether lambs of same quality. 
For instance, we note a sale of Mich- 
igan ewe and wether lambs, averaging 
71 pounds, at $5.40, and another 
bunch, from same state, averaging 73 
pounds, partly bucky, at $5.30. Only 
a part of last lot were bucky, yet the 
presence of a few caused the whole 
lot to be discounted 10 cents per hun- 
dred. Those lambs were probably 
dropped in April, and are now about 
six months old. By the time they are 
two or three months older the dis- 
count will be much heavier. Yet the 
Farmer says it is unnecessary to Cas- 
trate lambs that are to be sold under 
a year old. A bucky lamb 11 months 
old will not sell within 50 cents per 
hundred of a ewe or wether lamb of 
same age, weight or quality. There is 
no guess work about this—it is a well- 
established fact. The younger the 
lamb is castrated the better. 


~ REGAINED HEALTH. 


Gratifying Letters to Mrs. Pink- 
ham From Happy Women. 





“I Owe You My Life.” 


Mrs. E. Woo.HIskER, 
Mills, Neb., writes: 


‘*DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—I owe my 
life to your Vegetable Compound. The 
doctors said I had consumption and 
nothing could be done for me. My 
menstruation had stopped and they 
said my blood was turning to water. I 
had several doctors. They all said I 
could not live. Ibegan the use of Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, 
and it helped me right away; menses 
returned and I have gained in weight. 
I have better health than I have had for 
years. Itis wonderful what your Com- 
pound has done for me.” 


“I Feel Like a New Person.” 





Mrs. Gro. LEACH, 
1609 Belle St., Alton, I11., writes: 


‘“‘ Before I began to take your Vege- 
table Compound I was a great sufferer 
from womb trouble. Menses would ap- 
pear two and three times in a month, 
causing me to be so weak I could not 
stand. Icould neither sleep nor eat, and 
looked so badly my friends hardly 
knew me. 

‘*T took doctor's medicine but did not 
derive much benefit from it. My drug- 
gist gave me one of your little books, 
and after reading it I decided to try 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. I feel like a new person. I 
would not give your Compound for all 
the doctors’ medicine in the world. I 
can not praise it enough.” 


TELECRAPHY 


Taught thoroughly and rapidly. Tultion, 

Room, Six Montha Course M85. This 00 board ana 
School reliable. Organized 1874. Send for catalogue. 
DODGE’S ANSTATUTE, Vaiparaiso, Ind. 


CHEAP FARMS DO YOU WANT A HOME? 

« We will sell you one with 

a small payment down, the balance on long time 

a little ench year. Come and see us or write 
THE CROSWELL COMPAN 


Croswell, Sanilac Co., =) Mith. 


A Good Farm for Sale. 
160 ACRES. Good soil and buildings. Living 
water and pasture land for stock. Near R. R. 
station, school andchurch. Terms easy. Address 

JANE E. BAIRD, Orleans, Ionia Co., Mich. 











CHEAP IOWA FARMS for sale in Madison county. 
I have cheap and desirable 
farms; prices range from $20 to $50 per acre. Come 
and see them or send for lists. Address 
A. W. CRAWFORD, Winterset, Iowa. 


MY 500-ACRE FARM adjoining village of West 

Branch. Ogemaw Co., on 

Michigan Central road. Stocked with sheep and 

cattle. Spring brooks on every 40 acres. Excel- 

lent wheat corn, and grass land. 1,000 apple and 

pear trees. Large outbuildings. Enauire further. 
G. N. HAUPTMAN, Saginaw, E. 8., Mich. 


Splendid 
FARM FOR SALE. $2lendid chance 
small “=e. Write for information, etc. 
ETER H. TERP, Green Bay, Wis. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 
ly Official and superbly Illustrated HISTORY OF 


OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 


mere and choice engravings. By Hon, HENR 

RUSSELL, assisted eae R PROCTOR (Vt.) 
and SENATOR THURSTON (Neb.). One Agent cleared 
$200.00 in first two weeks, another $400.00 in three 
oe 1,000 more Agents wanted. Distance no hindrance, 


AGENTS conn 
OPPORTUNITY 
A Company qualifying under the new stipulated 
Premium laws of Ohio wants 
Good District Managers for Michigan. 
Nothing uncertain. Everything definite and fixed. 
NORTHERN CENTRAL LIFE CO. OF OHIO, 


Spitzer Building. . TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Why Not Secure Yourself a Home? 
10,000 AGRES sic. IS icin Sune 


Central Michigan. Longtime. Easy payments, 


Tities perfect. Good foacs; good schools and church: 
es; near to postoffice; best market in Michigan, 




















Prices $3 to g8peracre. Terms—8! | er acre cash, * 


balance in five vearly payments. Interest 6 per cent. 
Write ts. JOTIN S&S. WEIDMAN, Weidman, Mich, 


THE DETROIT ween 
FREE PRESS 


THE BALANCE OF 1898 


FOR ONLY Ide. 


The FREE PREss offers to send to 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 

on trial for the remainder of the year 
The Twice-a-Week Detroit Free Press 
for ONLY 15 CENTS. The Free Press 
is a paper of national reputation; clean 
and reliable in every way, and get- 
ting it twice a weekis almost as good 
asa daily. It will be stopped Jan. 1, 
99, unless ordered continued. Send 
your order direct to the Free Press, 
Detroit, Mich. Sample copies sent 
free. Address 


THE DETROIT FREE PRESS, 


DETROIT, MICH. 

The Twice-a-Week Free Press will 
be sent free one year to anyone send- 
ing us 8 trial subscriptions with $1.60. 














BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. _ 
SHEEP. 


AMBOUILLET, U. 8. A.—100 rams and 100 ewes, 
registered, forsale. THomas WycKoFrr, impor- 
ter and director of breeding, Orchard Lake, Mich. 


SH EEP National Delaine and Dickinson 
* Merinos of the highest type. Both 
sexes. GEO. WADDELL, Rix Mills, Musk. Co., O. 


} Fy yd Sheep and Chester White Swine. 
Either sex, and all ages forsale. Write or 
come and see me. A. H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich. 


OR SALE.—14 choice Oxford-Down Ram 

lambs, registered. Also registered Tamworth 
swine and Red Polled cattle. Farm 2 mile from 
city limits. EDWIN 0O. WOOD, Flint, Mich. 


f choice breeding f ° 

SHROPSHIRE RAMS oi co etree Wihite Sete 

both sexes, not akin. Breeding stock registered. 
E. E. BEACH, Green Oak, Mich. 


t Hick 
STILL IN THE BUSINESS t,,Hickory Grove 


American Merino, Delaine and R . 
bouilletrams. A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 























SWABASHS 


‘THE SHORT ROUTE 
Chicago, St. Louis and all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists write 
UT 





9 Fort St. West, (Hammond Building.) 


RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
City Office, 84 Woodward Ave. Both Phones 39. 
Brush street depot. *Daily. tExcept Sunday. 

















————- HALL Stock Farm has on hand a few 
choice imported yearling and two-year-old 
rams. imported ram lambs and yearling and two- 
year-old American bred ewes and rams. Personal 
inspection invited. L.S.Dunham, Concord, Mich 


RAMBOUILETTIE Rams and Galloway Cat- 
tle for Sale.—10 yearling rams, two 2-year- 
olds. Also 2d and $d premium bull calves at State 
Fair for sale at very reasonable prices. Write for 
particulars. E. L. DAVIS, Davisburg, Mich. 














Leave. EAST VIA WINDSOr. Arrive 
* 6:30am | Niagara Falls, Buffalo........ * 9:00 pm 
*12 noon | Buffalo, New York............ * 1:30 pm 
t 6:40 pm | Chatham, London, etc....... + 5:30 pm 
bevesevess London accommodation..... | t 9:05 am 
EAST VIA PORT HURON. 
t+ 7:55 am | Port Huron F. & P. M., north | ¢ 9:40am 
* 2:05 pm | Toronto,Montreal, New York | * 2:00pm 
t+ 1:20pm | Pt. Huron F. & P. M., north.. | ¢ 6:00pm 
+t 4:20pm | Pt. Huron and Int. stations.. | ¢ 9:15pm 
*10:40 pm | Toronto, Buffalo, New York. | * 6:45am 
D. & M. DIVISION. 
+ 6:55am | Saginaw, Muskegon,G.Rap’ds | + 9:20pm 
+ 9:15am | Pontiac Suburban............ + 1:55pm 
+11:10am | G. Rapids, G. Haven, Chicago | ¢ 3:40pm 
+ 4:05pm | Saginaw,G.Hav’n, Milwaukee | ¢11:50 am 
+ 5:45 pm | Pontiac Suburban............ + 8:10am 
* 8:40pm | Chicago via Durand (sleeper) | * 7:05am 
* 8:50pm | Mixed G. Rapids Int. stations | * 7:05 am 








When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion Michigan Farmer. 
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‘Address all correspondence to Michigan Farin- 
er, Detroit, Mich. 


THB FUTURE OF OUR CAVALRY. 





The American Sportsman recently 
printed a long article on this subject, 
and deduced from its own arguments 
the statement that cavalry in the fu- 
ture will be a much more important 
branch of the army than ever before. 
The Sportsman says: 

“We deny most emphatically that cav- 
alry has lost its efficiency and force 
in battle by the improved firearms and 
long-range guns; although the long-range 
nuskets have doubtless practicaily abol- 
ished bayonet charges. : 

“Captain Arthur H. Lee, of the British 
army, who writes the most satisfactory 
of the fight at El ‘Caney in front of San- 
tiago, says the want of cavalry cost_our 
army hundreds of precious lives. Even 
had the rough riders of Col. Roosevelt 
been mounted on their horses, their loss 
would not have been one-third as fatal. 

“In the old days of the war of the re- 
bellion from 800 to 1,000 yards was a com- 
paratively safe distance from the aim of 
the enemy’s muskets. Now, 2,500 yards 
is not safe. Hence, to charge the line of 
the enemy in a line of rifle pits or under 
cover, some twenty-five minutes would be 
required for’a line of infantry, while a 
cavalry line could cover the distance in 
ten minutes. Hence, an attacking force of 
infantry would be subjected to more than 
double the loss of a line of cavalry. But 
the difference is much greater than that. 
A line of infantry in compact column is 
an easy mark for the enemy, but a line of 
cavalry is a far more difficult target, and 
the moral and nervous” effect of their 
swift and awful thundering is unnerving 
to the otherwise steady aim of attacked 
musketeers. 

“Hence, we expect, and we have the 
highest military genius of the time in line 
with this expectation, that the cavalry 
branch of our service. will be in much 
greater force than the infantry in the 
army of the immediate future.”’ 

The denial by the Sportsman 
qanounts to nothing because it comes 
from a person without any experience, 
Capt. Lee was on the ground, and what 
he says is entitled to consideration; but 
from what we have gathered from re- 
ports and conversation with returned 
soldiers regarding the country around 
Santiago, its nearly impenetrable for- 
ests and impassable roads, we doubt 
if cavalry could have operated to ad- 
vantage in the fight at El Caney. Think 
of a line of cavalry charging against 
a barb-wire fence, backed by infantry 
with Mauser rifies and machine guns. 
It would have been a fool-hardy man 
that would order such a charge, How 
would the horses have got through that 
fence? The men would have had to 
hack it to pieces with hatchets, and 
they could never do the enemy any 
harm until they could reach them with 
the saber. To do this they would have 
to get over the intrenchments, What 
an opportunity for the artillery and in- 
fantry to mow them down. 

The fact is, cavalry will be just as 
necessary to an army as ever before— 
not more so, however. Horses will 
transport men more quickly than they 
can march, but the men will be armed 
with breech-loading carbines, and will 
fight on foot, except when a body of 
Infantry in open ground shows signs 
of breaking up, and a Charge is ex- 
pected to finish the job. Against each 
other, bodies of cavalry will fight 
mounted where the country permits, 
but the greater efliciency of firearms 
will tend to make those in command 
dismount their men whenever condi- 
lions favor that style of fighting. 

A reference to the records of the 
war of the rebellion will show that 
neither Sheridan nor Jeb Stuart, Cus- 
ter or Fitzhugh Lee were foolish 
enough to attack a line of rifle pits 
with mounted men, except in one in- 
stance—that of Custer at Falling 
Waters, The result was the practical 
Wipmg out of one Michigdn regiment, 
und it was not again attempted. 
Charging a line of breastworks with 
mounted cavalry where only the saber 
could be used, will never again be at- 
tempted by a commander who has had 
any experience in actual war. The the- 
oryaboutthetime necessary to get over 
the ground is all right, but when the 
cavalry is coming every shot will tell, 
from artillery, rifles and machine 
Suns. Those that would go over the 
heads of an infantry column will be 
Just right to do execution on cavalry. 
T hen with the wounded, riderless and 
dying horses breaking up the line, and 
the men feeling their impotence to ac- 
complish anything until they get over 
those breastworks, lined with infan- 
try, machine guns, and field pieces, we 
Wouldn’t be in such a charge for any- 
thing on earth. The cavalry would 
Simply be annihilated. An infantry 
square would be equally as deadly. 


The Sportsman’s editor should study 
what cavalry has done in the past to 
get an idea of what it will do in the 
future. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
RAISING HORSES. 


Now that the bicycle is undoubtedly 
on the wane, and the true standing of 
the horse can be measured without 
prejudice, it is quite evident to all that 
there will be money in raising these 
animals for the future. The days of 
the horse’s usefulness have not passed 
for good. On the contrary we will 
probably ‘see a gradual revival of the 
animal’s _popularity, especially for 
pleasure driving. A great many dis- 
posed of! their horses to take to wheel- 
ing because of the novelty of the fad, 
and they are now returning to their 
first love again. 

There is a better demand now in the 
cities for good horses. Poor horses will 
never more be needed. Neither will 
small horses be needed. Moderate to 
large size horses are the best, and they 
should be raised either for their speed 
or strength. Weight and strength 
combined with slowness in draft horses 
will not do. Medium heavy-weight 
draft horses that have a brisk walk 
and a good trot, sell in any market for 
sums ranging from $150 upward. This 
is an age of speed, and the slow busi- 
ness horse is ruled out. Well-matched 
pairs of horses that are good drivers, 
and crossed with French Coach horses, 
frequently sell for $1,000 to $1,200 per 
pair. Horses of this class are needed 
for private stables, and they must com- 
bine several good qualities—medium- 
weight, moderate speed, docility of 
temper, and good appearance in har- 


ness. Style and speed without too 
much mettle are the chief require- 
ments. 


Now horses can be raised from colts 
to three-year-olds for $50, and horses 
sold at this age that have good blood 
will frequently sell for three to five 
times that amount. Colts have little 
demand and it does not pay to raise 
them for the market. One must figure 
upon holding them until a good market- 
able age. In New York a horse is not 
much good before it is six years of age. 
But horses intended for that market 
should be the cream of the herd, and 
they should be raised so as to come up 
to the three or four hundred dollar 
standard. 

Besides horses mules are good ani- 
mals to raise on the farm, and many 
farmers prefer to breed them to horses, 
finding as they claim more money in 
the work. The recent demand for 
mules by the United States Govern- 
ment for the Spanish war showed how 
few mules were really in existence in 
this country. Now there will be an in- 
creasing demand for mules for Porto 
Rico and Cuba in the next few years, 
and there will probably be more money 
than usual in this business. These cer- 
tainly ought to be two good markets 
for our mules, for horses are not adapt- 
ed to the climate of the islands, and it 
will be many years before electricity 
will invade them. ; 

Ohio. E. P. SMITH. 





From Our Special English Correspondent. 
THE INFLUENCE OF HEREDITY 
IN DISEASE. 


Prof. Dewar recently gave in the 
Veterinarian an article under the above 
title, and the information which the 
writer conveys to the reader cannot 
prove to be otherwise than helpful to 
the veterinary surgeon, whose opinion 
on questions of causation of disease is 
often sought; and it will certainly be 
interesting, as well as instructive, to 
the stock owner to be made acquainted 
with the views of one of our advanced 
veterinary teachers, whose doctrines 
are likely to influence the opinions of 
coming veterinarians. 

No subject has been more keenly dis- 
cussed at meetings of veterinary socie- 
ties and in veterinary literature than 
the one now before us; but there re- 
main many points not yet removed 
from the region of debatable proposi- 
tions. Indeed, Prof. Dewar suggests 
that the faith in the influence of hered- 
ity as a predisposing cause of disease 
is not so firm as it was some years 
ago. Advancing science has indisposed 
the scientific mind to accept anything 
in the absence of proof so positive that 
it cannot be questioned. Instead, the 
writer observes as looking on heredity 
as an important etiological factor in 
disease, that it is looked upon by 
many as a convenient term to use in 
getting out of a difficulty without con- 
fessing our ignorance. And it must 








be allowed that the term may be used 
for such a purpose, but hardly by a 
scientist whose business it is to distin- 
guish between specific causes of dis- 
ease and constitutional tendency to 
disease—two things which differ very 
considerably. 

The writer of the article states his 
conviction that heredity frequently ex- 
ercises a powerful influence in the 
causation of disease. Proceeding to 
definition, and admitting the difficulty 
of formulating an absolutely accurate 
explanation of the term, it is suggest- 
ed that heredity may be understood to 
be that property by which qualities 
and characteristics are transmitted 
from parent to offspring. 

It is quite true that recent discov- 
eries in bacteriology have led, and are 
still leading, to the impression that all 
diseases are associated with specific 
organisms, on the presence of which 
the disease depends. It must not, how- 
ever, be forgotten that the spores of 
disease-producing organisms require a 
favorable soil for their growth, that 
they do not all grow under exactly 
the same conditions; on the contrary, 
that some of them flourish under cir- 
cumstances which absolutely kill oth- 
ers. However correct it may be to 
say, in the light of Dr. Koch’s discov- 
ery of the tubercle bacillus, that in the 
absence of the bacillus consumption 
cannot occur, it is equally true to as- 
sert that consumption will not be de- 
veloped, even when the bacillus of 
tubercle is present in the system, un- 
less there is something in the organ 
attacked which is favorable to the 
growth of the microbe, and all that 
Prof. Dewar claims for heredity is the 
transmission of this favorable condi- 
tion of system or receptivity or pre- 
disposition, in the absence of which 
the specific cause of disease is, in 
many cases, comparatively powerless 
to act. 

In one part of his essay the writer 
remarks that it is concerning diseases 
connected with osseous’ tissue, such 
diseases as splints, spavins, ringbones 
and sidebones, that the greatest diver- 
sity of opinion appears to exist in ref- 
erence to their hereditary character, 
and he goes on to show that, while it 
is undoubtedly the case that shock or 
concussion, and external violence are 
among the most common producers of 
disease of bone, they are not the only 
causes; that another very important 
factor in their development is the con- 
formation of the animal. Round bones, 
eurby hocks, and short, upright pas- 
terns, all of which are distinctly hered- 
itary characteristics, are of the utmost 
importance in the development of dis- 
ease. 

In regard . to splints particularly, 
they are so constant in animals that 
are put to work on hard roads that 
very few horses attain the adult period 
without showing some trace of them, 
and it seems quite natural to argue 
that they are the simple result of work 
under particular conditions; but it is 
pointed out that even in young colts 
splints are sometimes developed, and 
in such cases it cannot be urged that 
concussion on hard roads has anything 
to do with their appearance. On the 
contrary, they appear to be the result 
of a natural attempt to strengthen the 
imperfectly developed bony structures 
by throwing out new bony material 
which may at first be in excess, but is 
subsequently consolidated and con- 
tracted, so that the apparently un- 
necessary additional matter is re- 
moved. 

The heredity in such case seems to 
be exhibited in the failure of the bones 
to support the animal’s weight with- 
out certain additions of new hard ma- 
terial to act as a temporary stay or 
support—a condition of things which 
the term splint itself seems to imply. 
Referring to spavins, the same argu- 
ment is applied, while it is allowed 
that even the best formed hocks are 
subject to the disease from accidental 
causes. Ringbones, sidebones, curbs 
and windgalls are quoted as instances 
of disease which are largely due to 
peculiarity of conformation, about the 
hereditary character of which there 
can be no question. With regard to 
roaring and other nervous affections, 
their hereditary character is taken as 
an accepted fact. 


Yorks. AGRICOLA. 





HORSE GOSSIP. 





Badenheimer, the Brooklyn handler 
of first-class draft horses, last week 
bought a load of prime drafters at In- 
dianapolis. He paid up to $240 a horse 
for the best of his lot. 

A three parts bred Percheron geld- 


ing, five years old and weighing just 
about the level ton, was recently sold 
on the Chicago market for $337.50. He 
was taken on export account. 


Ralph Wilkes, 2:06%, only got 34 
living foals, and 11 of them are in the 
list. He would have proved a great 
sire had he not been campaigned un- 
til he dropped dead on the track. 


Directum, 2:051%4, has been sold to W. 
E. Spiers, of Glen Falls, N. Y., for 
$20,000. He made his record as a 
four-year-old, and is now eight. He 
was sired by Director, dam Stemwind- 
er by Venture. 

At the recent Lexington, Ky., sales 
193 head of horses, old and young, 
were sold for a total of $57,715, an av- 
erage of a fraction over $299. The ay- 
erages at public sales are steadily in- 
creasing. 

No former season ever produced such 
a galaxy of fast trotters as Bingen, 
2:06%; Eagle Flanagan, 2:0744; Caid, 
2:07%; John Nolan, 2:08; The Abbott, 
2:08; Nico, 2:09%; Pilatus, 2:09%; 
Who Is It, 3, 2:12, and the Mer- 
chant, 2, 2:20. 5 

John Jacob Astor, who has just been 
discharged from the U..S. army, re- 
cently paid $2,000 for a Kentucky-bred 
saddle-gelding which he saw at the 
Illinois State Fair. A beautiful well 
trained animal always brings a good 
round price. 

John McGinnis, Davenport, Iowa, re- 
cently sold a lot of drafters on the 
Chicago market at auction. One sold 
for $300, and a lot of seven other 
Percheron bred ones, weighing from 
1,600 to 1,800 pounds, brought a lump 
sum of $1,225. 

St. Gatien, a high 
bred, has been sold 
shipment to America. The price paid 
was $7,500. A couple of weeks ago 
one of his sons, imp. Meddler, was sold 
at auction and went to Wm. C. Whit- 
ney, ex-Secretary of the Navy, for 
$49,000. Mr. Whitney will hereafter 
breed as well as race thoroughbreds. 


class thorough- 
in England for 


Ornament, the great four-year-old, 
will not race any more. He will be 
placed in the stud near Lexington, 
Ky., where he was foaled. Ornament 
was undoubtedly the best three-year- 
old in training last year. His breeding 
is excellent, his sire being imp. Order, 
and his dam Victorine, by imp. Rayon 


davOr. Imp. Order is proving a good 
sire. 
Miller & Company, exporting to 


London, England, recently purchased 
from F. Ballinger, Genoa, Ill., a five- 
year-old brown draft gelding, got by 
an imported Percheron stallion from a 
Shire grade mare, for $337.50. At the 
same time Mr. Ballinger sold a stylish 
high-stepping gelding to Remi De- 
jonckheere, for export to Belgium, for 
$215. : 

The best “load” of drafters that has 
been sold at auction for some weeks 
at the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
was brought there by Charles Dane, 
Lanark, Ill. They were mostly grade 
Percherons, specially fed for the mar- 
ket, and weighed up to 1,940 pounds. 
The competition between local and ex- 
port buyers was very keen, prices 
‘anging from $175 to $275, and the 
average for the entire lot falling at 
$217.50 per head. 

The great Herbst Prize, worth $1,500 
to the winner, was trotted for at Vi- 
enna,: Austria, lately. It mile 
heats, best two in three, and was won 
by Que Allen in 2:12%, 2:12%, the fast- 
est two consecutive heats ever won by 
a trotter in Europe. Abnet was sec- 
ond, Robbie P. third and Bismarck 
fourth. Que Allen won $1,500; Abnet, 
$650; Senator A., $250; Bismarck, $125. 
Abnet trotted the first heat in 2:13%4, 
which is her best European perform- 
ance. Colonel Kuser was disqualified 
for running. The result of this race 
leaves Que Allen champion of Europe. 
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ON THE BIAS. 


That's the secret of the 6JA Bias Girth Horse 
Blankets. The girth is on the bias—that means 
crossed. It works automatically. The blanket 
can't slip. If you pull one side, the other side 
keeps the blanket from sliding, and yet it doesn't 
bind the horse, He couldn't displace it if he 


A Dit 
pat A book on the subject sent free. 
WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 
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Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm, and should be first im- 
>roved.”’ 





Address all correspondence for this department 
to 


“KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 


News from Michigon Granges is especially 
solicited. 


~ GRANGE CALENDAR. 





Lowell District Council, with South 


Lowell Grange, Nov. 17. ; 
Gratiot Co. Pomona, with Bethany 


Grange, Nov. 26. 
THE EDITORIAL TABLE. 








An Apology. 

We wish to apologize to several cor- 
respondents for not inserting Grange 
news this week. Everything has been 
subordinated to the letters upon con- 
stitutional revision which, to be of 
value, must appear now. We also 
have several valuable articles await- 
ing space. 

The November Topic. 

The November topic for discussion 
is “The Government of the United 
States.” We have not room this week 
to publish Bro. Messer’s comments on 
this topic, but they will appear later. 
Meantime we trust that Lecturers will 
not fail to provide for the discussion 
of this topic before the month is over. 

The October Topic. 

What have the Subordinate Granges 
decided regarding the October ques- 
tions? 

1. How can township.government be 
improved? 

2, How can county government be 
improved? ; 

3. How can State government be im- 
proved? 

Let us hear from correspondents on 
these themes. 





AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 


Shall the Constitution of the State 
of Michigan Be Revised? 





At the approaching election, Novem- 
ber 8, the voters of the State will be 
called upon to vote on the important 
question stated above. As an aid to all 
readers of this department in deciding 
their course, we have asked a number 
of the leading Patrons of the State for 
an expression of opinion on this ques- 
tion, and their reasons therefor. The 
following letters were received in re- 
ply. Our readers will observe that 
there is difference of opinion, for which 
fact we are glad. We hope the letters 
may’ be helpful in securing an intelli- 
gent vote on the question. 

Paw Paw, Mich., Oct. 13, 1898. 

I believe in constitutional revision; if 
for no other reason so that justice may 
be done the Michigan Central railroad 


in the matter of passenger fare rates. 
JASON WOODMAN. 





Berrien Center, Oct. 8. 1898. 

My opinion is that the constitution 
was framed when the country was 
new, and perhaps answered the pur- 
pose at that early date. But the State 
has improved so rapidly, and the va- 
ried development all along the line of 
improvement demands radical im- 
provements in the constitution to 
make it conform to the wants of our 
advancement. Our State salaries want 
revising, and many other provisions 
should be revised; in short, the whole 


thing has become a fossil. 
THOMAS MARS. 





Fremont. Mich., Oct. 10, 1898. 
I think the constitution of the State 
should be revised. First, it was writ- 
ten when the State was undeveloped, 
and we have grown beyond its limits 
and provisions. Second, it is too wordy 
and complicated for the average mind 
to comprehend, A multiplication of 

words does not make a constitution. 
Yes, I think it should be revised, 
much of it stricken out, and much add- 
ed in the fewest possible words, In 
short, we want a constitution that 
meets the requirements of the State— 

the present one does not. 
GEORGE BP. HILTON. 





‘. Ypsilanti, Oct. 13, 1898. 
The fundamental law of the land 
should only be changed after the most 
eareful and elaborate consideration, 
and then only upon important occa- 
sions and for clearly necessary objects. 
So far, I have seen but two reasons 


urged in favor of revision of our State 
constitution: First, that most other 
states have revised theirs since ours 
was adopted. Second, some good men 
think the salaries of the State officers 
are too small. The first is not worth 
considering, The second can be met 
by an amendment. 

Since the adoption of the constitution 
of 1850, now in force, there has been 
submitted to the people, first, the con- 
stitution as revised by the convention 
of 1867; this was rejected by a major- 
ity of 39,000. Second, the constitution 
as revised by a commission appointed 
by the governor, submitted to the peo- 
ple in 1874, and rejected by a majority 
of 89,009. 

Of the amendments to the present 
constitution submitted to the people. 
nearly one-half have been rejected, 
showing a conservative spirit and sat- 
isfaction with present conditions. 

With the experience of the past be- 
fore us, with our rights fairly well 
protected by our present constitution, 
and no urgent call from anyone for 
a revision, I would say, vote it down. 

JOHN A. McDOUGALL. 





Grand Rapids, Oct. 12, 1898. 

I know there are some inconsisten- 
cies, and some, perhaps, antiquated 
and out-of-date provisions in our con- 
stitution, but taken altogether it is 
very doubtful if a revision would make 
it much better. On the whole, I do not 
favor it. The expense would be 
considerable to begin with, but nothing 
compared with the uncertainty and un- 
settled condition in which we would 
be left. As matters now stand we have 
judicial decisions from our highest 
courts on almost every conceivable 
question concerning the constitution. 
Year by year business in the courts 
is growing less. Should a revision 
take place we would be obliged to go 
over the whole ground again. I be- 
lieve it would be a very good thing for 
the lawyers, a source of much trouble 
for the business interests, entirely un- 
called for so far as the farmer is con- 
cerned, and in the end a very great ex- 
pense for all to bear. 

R. D. GRAHAM. 
Coldwater, Oct. 10, 1898. 

That there are defects in the present 
organic law but few will question. But 
the experience of the past has taught 
us that it is idle to hold a convention, 
no matter how formed, to submit a re- 
vision to the people of the State. The 
truth is, the constitution of 1850 is, in 
many respects, a good one, and the 
people cling to it with great tenacity. 

At the close of the civil war our very 
civilization was changing, and there 
seemed to be unusual reasons why a 
convention should be held to remodel 
our own constitution, A hundred good 
men were selected to do this work. 
These men labored diligently one hun- 
dred days and submitted the result of 
their toil to the voters of the State. 
The instrument looked well on its face, 
but it was buried by an adverse ma- 
jority of forty thousand, 

In 1873 an act was passed authoriz- 
ing the governor to appoint a commis- 
sion to revise the constitution by elim- 
inating its defects and substituting 
something good and strong instead. 
By virtue of the authority thus given, 
Gov. Bagley proceeded to appoint 
eighteen of the ablest men in the State 
of Michigan. They performed the task 
assigned them, and the constitution 
thus revised was submitted to the peo- 
ple on the 3d of November, 1874. But 
it was defeated by a majority of more 
than 85,000. 

The question of holding a convention 
has since been negatived by the people, 
but if in a thoughtless hour the people 
should vote for holding another con- 
vention, there is not one chance in a 
hundred that the result submitted will 
be ratified by the people. 

CYRUS G. LUCE. 





Paw Paw, Oct. 17, 189s. 

I am heartily in favor of the revision 
of the constitution, but it seems an al- 
most hopeless effort to have such an 
important matter as this receive the 
attention it merits. In 1892 the ques- 
tion was submitted to the people and 
only 33,193 electors thought it of suf- 
ficient moment to vote upon, and a 
majority of 703 is recorded in favor 
of such action. At present I think 
the following reasons sufficient to have 
a new constitution, were there no 
others—and there are many: 

In the year 1850, when the present 
constitution was adopted, the cities of 
the State having a population of 20,000 
or over were few in number and local 
government was easily maintained; 
but now, owing to the many financial 





interests involved, the legislature is be- 
sieged and many members, having lit- 
tle personal knowledge of the wished- 
for legislation, are liable to cast their 
votes without that intelligence every 
conscientious member exercises, and a 
great wrong may thus be fastened up- 
on a municipality. Besides the legis- 
lative session is prolonged many weeks 
beyond the time necessary to properly 
transact the State business. Then 
again, in 1850 we had but three State 
institut'ons as against twenty, the num- 
ber under State control at present. 
This is an example of the different 
branches of government the present 
constitution has to provide fof. At 
that time corporations were few and 
combinations of capital under their 
guidance were small as compared with 
the amounts under their management 
and control at the present time. Fran- 
chises were of small value and were 
not thought of sufficient importance to 
be mentioned at all. Street railway 
and kindred corporations were almost 
unknown. Now millions of capital is 
interested in their business. But I 
will stop, for the list would be a long 
one, and enough has been cited to 
show the need of a new constitution, 
and should the electors decide in its 
favor I sincerely hope the State 
3range will be active and wide awake 
as to the manner in which the mem- 
bers of the constitutional convention 


are chosen. 
E. A. WILDEY. 





Union City, Oct. 16, 1898. 

We are on the eve of another elec- 
tion, and the question of the revision 
of the constitution of Michigan is to 
be submitted. Is it wisdom to revise, 
or is it better to dispose of it by 
amendments? It is a fact that we 
have outgrown the constitution that 
we adopted in 1850. In 1867 a consti- 
tutional convention was called to re- 
vise, but when submitted to the peo- 
ple they failed to ratify it. Again in 
1873 a commission assembled and a 
new constitution was framed, but was 
vetoed by the people at the next elec- 
tion. In the light of these facts is it 
wisdom to again assemble a conven- 
tion, which costs thousands of dollars, 
to thresh over old straw? I answer 
most emphatically, No. Better go on 
amending, as we have from time to 
time, until we get the old constitution 
perfected. Thirty-four amendments 
have already been adopted and I be- 
lieve many more will soon follow. 
Among those I believe essential are: 
First, that the word male should be 
eliminated from Article 7, Sec. 1, so 
that every woman can vote at all elec- 
tions; second, that contested elections 
should be settled by a commission be- 
fore the legislature meets; then every 
man would be in his seat at the con- 
vening of the session ready to do busi- 
ness; this would have a tendency to 
shorten the session; third, the attor- 
ney-general should have a sufficient 
salary and reside at Lansing; this 
amendment alone would save thou- 
sands of dollars to the taxpayers of 
the State; fourth, the upper peninsula 
members receive five dollars per day 
and mileage and the lower peninsula 
members receive three dollars per day 
and mileage; I believe their salaries 
should be uniform; fifth, the time is 
not far distant when the dairy and 
food commissioner will be made elect- 
ive. There are other amendments 
which are desirable and I sincerely 
hope that each Grange will look to it 
and have these propositions submit- 
ted at the next spring election. 

D. D. BUELL. 





Ypsilanti, Oct. 15, 1898. 

It needs no argument to prove the 
value or necessity of a constitution, 
for as has been justly said, “The ab- 
sence of a written constitution is a di- 
rect encouragement to rash govern- 
mental experiments. A law para- 
mount, drawn by picked men assem- 
bling for the purpose at stated intervals 
of twenty years or less, and safeguard- 
ing all the primary social rights 
against popular passion or impulse or 
legislative corruption, and interpreted 
by the courts, is a device peculiar to 
the United States. lv is the only real 
valid check on democracy ever devised. 

“The term constitution may be de- 
fined as the body of rules and maxims 
in accordance with which the powers 
of sovereignty are habitually exer- 
cised. A constitution is valuable in 
proportion as it is suited to the cir- 
cumstances, desires and aspirations of 
the people, and as it contains within 
itself the elements of stability, perma- 
nence, and security, against disorder 
and revolution. * * * In America 
the leading principle of constitutional 





liberty has from the first been that the 
sovereignty reposed in the people; and 
as the people could not in their col- 
lective capacity exercise the powers 
of government, a written constitution 
was by general consent agreed on in 
each of the states. The weaknesses 
of a written constitution are that it 
establishes rules which when found in- 
convenient are difficult of change. But 
being a necessity in America the at- 
tendant evils are insignificant as com- 
pared with the inestimable benefits.” 

One of the great laws of life is prog. 
ress. And in recognition of this fact 
the framers of our present State con- 
stitution made provision that in 1866, 
and each sixteenth year thereafter, 
the question of the general revision of 
the constitution shall be submitted to 
the electors ;and in case a majority 
shall decide in favor of a convention 
for such purpose, the legislature shali 
provide by law for the election of 
delegates to such convention. 

I think that the necessities of the 
Situation not only warrant but de- 
mand a revision at this time. 

ANDREW CAMPBELL. 





: Palmyra, Oct. 18, 1898. 

I will vote against revision. Am in 
favor of certain amendments, but pre- 
fer to have them submitted separately 
to the people for ratification. Would 
be in favor of a general revision if leg- 
islators were not too frequently per- 
suaded to vote against their better 
judgment. A revision would probably 
ask to have certain powers granted to 
this legislature, such as fixing salaries 
and other matters, which now rest 
with the people. When our constitu- 
tion was framed I think the committee 
on revision had the general welfare of 
the people of Michigan more at heart 
than a committee of revision might at 
the present time. 
M. T. COLE. 





Fruit Ridge, Oct. 15, 1898. 

Article 20, Section 2, of the State 
constitution, makes it compulsory for 
the submission to the people every six- 
teen years of the question of consti- 
tutional revision. In accordance with 
this mandate every legal voter in Mich- 
igan will, at the coming election, have 
the privilege of voting yes or no on 
the proposition. The constitution 
further provides that if a majority of 
the votes cast on the proposition fa- 
vors a convention for such purpose, the 
legislature at the next session shail 
provide by law for the election of dele- 
gates to represent the different parts 
of the State in said convention. Be- 
fore a revised constitution can become 
operative it must be submitted to and 
be ratified by the people of the State. 
The constitution now in force is that 
which was revised and ratified in 1850. 
In the years 1867 and 1873 revisions 
of the constitution were ordered by 
thé voters of the State, but the work 
of the respective conventions were un- 
satisfactory to the people and both re- 
visions were rejected at the polls. 

The constitution by which we are 
now governed was made to alswer 
the interests and demands of the State 
almost fifty years ago, when the whole 
State, comparatively speaking, was in 
an unsettled and undeveloped condi- 
tion. The results of progressive civiliza- 
tion which we now see on every hand 
all over our State existed at that time 
in imagination only. The people were 
then bidding for ana encouraging all 
kinds of public enterprises that would 
assist in opening up and bringing into 
use and helpfulness all the natural re- 
sources of the State. With these ideas 
then in view, special privileges were 
given promoters of railroads, mining 
and other corporate interests, and in 
a general way the constitution was 
planned for the conditions that then 
prevailed. 

But fifty years have come and gone 
and during that time a wonderful 
transformation has taken place and 
Michigan of to-day in all its general 
wants and demands is radically dif- 
ferent from the Michigan of fifty 
years ago. The State is now fully de- 
veloped up to and stands more than 
a peer with many other states of our 
Union which unitedly make up one of 
the world’s proudest and most pro- 
gressive nations. The unprecedented 
forward march of our country with 
Michigan included is attributed to the 
energy, industry and general intelli- 
gence of the mass of the people. And 
they are the same people who should 
now and always maintain that equity 
and justice between and for the peo- 
ple of the State in all respects as well 
as carry out the true designs of a re 
publican form of government. 

Does the present constitution of our 
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State properly answer the  require- 
ments of Michigan to-day? Briefly 
stated, we will answer no; not in all 
respects. In some essentials the State 
has outgrown and is now developed 
past the power of the constitution to 
govern it and. maintain equity and 
justice between and for all the people. 
The special favors given to corpora- 
tions should not be given longer, for 
the objects of giving them are now ful- 
ly attained by the State, and under 
such circumstances it Wut adds injury 
to injustice. The special standing priv- 
ileges offered fifty years ago to such 
promoters as were then considered ser- 
vants of the people may now aid these 
same promoters to become our mas- 
ters ana successfully seek to control 
the people of the State to their special 
advantage and unjustifiable pecuniary 
gain. In this connection all provisions 
for specific taxes based on earnings 
should be eliminated from thz State 
ecoustitution. All taxable property, 
whether considered individuat‘y or col- 
lectively in form of corporations, in 
answer to justice, should now be taxed 
on the same and equal basis for the 
maintenance of all our public institu- 
tions and the payment of the public 
expense. 

Inasmuch as a very large majority of 
the people of the State demand econo- 
my in the adininistration of public af- 
fairs, thirty days of legislative session 
may be saved, with accompanying ex- 
pense to the State, by. changing the 
constitution so as to limit the time for 
the introduction of bills to thirty days 
instead of fifty, as now provided; or, 
upon consideration it might be thought 
best to pay legislators a fixed salary 
for their services at each regular ses- 
sion, 

It will save considerable money to 
the State if Section 1 of Article 4 be 
so amended as to fix a severe penalty 
for its violation in voting extra com- 
pensation to officials, ete. Now that 
the Agricultural College has passed 
the doubtful state in its existence, Sec- 
tion 11 of Article 13-should be so 
amended as to make it impossible for 
the College to be attached to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, as the section now 
says that it may. This provision has 
at times led the friends of the Agricul- 
tural College to believe that the Uni- 
versity managers used influence to 
withhold support from the Agricultural 
College to the end that it may be crip- 
pled and finally become attached to the 
University. Whether such pleas were 
well-founded or not, this provision in 
the constitution is a constant menace 
to the independent maintenance of the 
Agricultural College and can be used 
against its best interests by designing 
men. 

Inasmuch as it has come to pass that 
the legislation of the State may and is 
liable to be persuaded by the numerous 
and ingenious lobbyist who so persist- 
ently presses his case upon the atten- 
tion of each individual legislator to 
pass bills often not in the interest of 
the people or the best interests of the 
State, it may now be well to consider, 
as a protection against the giving, of 
such special privileges and class legis- 
lation, the question of referring all gen- 
eral laws back to the people for rati- 
fication and receiving their approval 
before they can become operative. The 
justice of this principle is recognized 
by the adoption of the constitution it- 
self and by constitutional provision for 
the reference of general banking and 
other laws, This proposition seems to 
have every justifiable argument on 
its side. 

Section 2 of Article 15 will read 
about right if amended by striking out 
the word “banking,” thus making it 
apply to all general laws. 

Under the head of “Exemptions” 
and “Miscellaneous Provisions,” good 
reasons can be given for asking 
changes, to the end that these parts 
of the constitution may be brought up 
to date. 

No doubt but a thorough revision of 
the constitution of our State is in line 
with the maintenance of equity and 
justice between all interests and peo- 
ple which should be and is the chief 
object of constitutions and govern- 
mental forms. 

It must be admitted that there are 
dangers attached to the opening up of 
the constitution to change, but with 
due care in selecting those who make 
up the revising convention the broad- 
est conservatism and patriotism will 
mark the whole work. Then the peo- 
ple must finally approve of the re- 
vision by vote before the new constitu- 
tion can go into effect. If the people 
each and all do their duty no fears 
need be entertained in this particular. 








The expense of a constitutional con- 
vention may, but should not, lead peo- 
ple to vote against the proposition, for 
it is much better to bear all at once 
the expense of remedial legislation 
than to bear expensive discrimination 
or wrongs for continuous and perpet- 
ual years to come. If the constitution 
adopted fifty years ago, when the 
State was new, to meet the then exist- 
ing wants of the State does not meet 
the needs of the State and the people 
in an advanced condition of develop- 
ment, then all people should be fear- 
less in exercising that patriotism 
which will lead them to vote “Yes” on 
constitutional revision. 

GEORGE B. HORTON. 





Kalkaska, Oct, 14, 1898. 

I am of the opinion that it would be 
best to have a revision. The original 
constitution evidently contemplated 
that such revision would be at some 
time necessary, in that it provided that 
the question of revision should be sub- 
mitted to the people at least once in 
sixteen years. It is now forty-eight 
years since our present constitution 
was drafted; there have been many 
changes in that time; as a State, we 
have in some respects outgrown many 
of the provisions of the constitution 
of 1850. Some of these ill-fitting. pro- 
visions have been changed to suit our 
different conditions by sundry amend- 
ments, and many of these proposed 
amendments have been defeated by the 
people at the polls through ultra con- 
servatism, preferring to suffer an evil 
rather than permit a change. 

These amendments are becoming 
more and more numerous as the years 
go by, which of itself is an indication 
that the constitution of 1850 does not 
in many respects suit our present con- 
dition as a, people. It seems to me to 
be wisdom and economy to make nec- 
essary changes at once rather than to 
be making constant patchwork. 

It is hardly necessary to refer to the 
fact that the constitution of 1850 is 
farther removed from the common 
people than that of 1900 would be, 
such has been the change of conditions 
within the last fifty years. Nor do I 
think there are any chances taken in 
submitting a revision to a convention 
of the people, as it must of necessity 
be ratified or rejected at the polls at 
the general election of 1900. 

A, FE, PALMER. 





nsing, Oct. 14, 1898. 

I would say that in 1867 a general 
revision was made by a convention 
that numbered among its members 
Charles M. Croswell, James Birney, 
Cyrus G. Luce, George Willard, Sum- 
ner Howard, DeWitt C. Leach, John 
W. Longyear, Eugene Pringle, Solo- 
mon L. Withey, Edwin B. Winans, Jo- 
siah Turner, Robert McClelland and 
George V. N. Lothrop. The constitu- 
tion submitted to the people by this 
convention went down by the decisive 
vote of 71,733 yeas to 110.582 nays, or 
an adverse majority of nearly 39,000. 
The convention cost the people $74,- 
338.75. 

A revision was made in 1873 by a 
commission appointed by the governor. 
two members from each congressional 
district. Among its members were E. 
W. Meddaugh, Ashley Pond, Edwin 
Willitts, ‘HeZekiah G. Wells, Solomon 
L. Withey, David H. Jerome and Seth 
C. Moffat. The constitution framed 
by this commission was submitted to 
the people Nov. 3, 1874, and rejected 
by a vote of 39,285 yeas to 124,034 
nays, an adverse majority of 84,749. 
The number of “nays” was more than 
three times the “yeas.” 

No abler men, nor larger percentage 
of able men, can now be found who 
will consent to leave their private bus- 
iness and assist in the work of revision 
than did so in 1867 and 1873. 

The present constitution provides for 
its own amendment. It is only neces- 
sary that a joint resolution shall pass. 
by a two-thirds vote, both branches of 
the legislature and be approved by a 
majority vote of the people. In this 
way upwards of thirty amendments 
have been adopted. 

Is there any reason to suppose that 
a general revision will now fare any 
better at the hands of the people than 
in the past? May it not be that the 
instrument as it now is, is satisfactory 
to the people? Who knows that it is 
not? If anyone thinks it can be im- 
proved, let him propose an amendment 
and the people will soon record their 
judgment. The method is simple and 
inexpensive. 

It is not difficult to see why a revised 
constitution is sure of rejection, while 
an amendment may carry. The form- 
er is, perhaps of necessity, omnibus in 





character. Many provisions are crowd- 
ed into it that do not meet general ap- 
proval, A majority of the voters re- 
ject it, though each one voting in the 
negative may, and quite likely does, 
by so doing, reject some provisions he 
would like to approve. The voter pre- 
fers to lose the one provision he likes 
rather than accept a dozen others he 
does not like, and he is unquestionably 
wise in his preference. 

The amendment, on the other hand, 
permits each and every voter to ex- 
press himself squarely for or against 
each proposition. 

The constitution can be “revised” 
by amendments, one at a time, and if 
we may judge by the past, it can be 
revised in no other way. 

A convention for revision will now 
cost hardly less than one hundred 
thousand dollars, which is a large sum 
to be expended in the preparation of 
an instrument sure to be rejected. Ob- 
viously a convention for revision of 
the constitution should not be author- 
ized. 


ROBERT L. HEWITT. 
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CONDUCTED BY DR W. C. FAIR 

Advice through, this department is free tu our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully, also 
name and address cf the writer. The initials 
will only be given. When an answer Is re- 
quested by mail it becomes private practice, and 
a fee of one dollar must accompany the letter. 








Stocking—Question.—In a late num- 
ber of your paper yeu prescribe for 
stocking. How long should that treat- 
ment be kept up, and in your opinion 
are sugar beets and mangels a good 
feed for horses? S. D. P., Hillsdale, 
Mich.—Continue the treatment until 
the horse recovers. Yes, sugar beets 
and mangels are good for horses if fed 
in small quantities. 


Eczema.—My May lambs broke out 
in June with sores on hips and body. 
Sores are dry and rough. They gnaw 
themselves wherever they can reach 
the sores. I dipped them in zenoleum 
last July. Have also applied tar. M. 
H., Addison, Mich.—You should have 
used zenoleum one part and water 
fifty parts once a day until they were 
well. 

Cow gives bloody milk.—Cow has 
given bloody milk for some time. C. 
H., Sand Beach, Mich.—Your cow has 
bruised her udder. Give her more bed- 
ding if you stable her. Foment the 
udder twice a day with hot water if it 
it hot and tender. If not it will not 
be necessary. Use a milking tube. Try 
to ascertain the cause and remove it. 


Rheumatic gout—Ten pigs have 
bunches on legs. Kept them in pen for 
a short time and they got no better. 
Then turned them out. Have been fed 
slop and milk from the house. They 
are sore and lame. B. A. F., Mance- 
lona, Mich.—Pigs have a rheumatic at- 
tack. Give small doses of salicylate 
soda in feed and apply tineture iodine 
once a day to bunches. 

Fibrous tumor.—Horse has hard 
bunch on breast and shoulder the size 
of a goose egg. Collar rubs it, there- 
fore I cannot work him. Same horse 
has a breaking out on lower part of 
body. H. M. Q., Hamburg, Mich.—The 
bunch can never be dissolved by medi- 
cine. Have it cut out and he will soon 
get well. Apply vaseline and oxide 
zine, one part zine to five parts vase- 
line, twice a day. 

Wound on Coronet.—June last I pur- 
chased a span of horses; one of them 
had calked himself some time in 
March. Called a veterinarian and we 
burned off proud flesh. Took good care 
of wound. It still discharges and I 
have been unable to beal it. C. L. C., 
Ellsworth, Mich—Burn fungus with 
hot iron and apply equal parts calomel. 
oxide zine and tannic acid three times 
a day. You must keep fungus burned 
down as low as skin on both edges. 

Surfeit—Mare 12 years old has not 
been well for four years. Four years 
ago she began breaking out with pim- 
ples about the size of a pea, which 
seemed to put her in torment. First 
appearance is a little lump, and on 
biting them they open, form a hard 
scab, and remain so for several 
months. Her neck and legs seem the 
worst. Her urine is nearly white, thick 
and stringy. About three months ago 
she began going lame in right hind 


leg, the leg being swollen just enough | s4 


She was turned on pasture 
for exercise. Next morning she was 
sore and stiff. Soreness continued 
about a week. At present she shows 


to notice. 





no signs of ailment, except the pim- 
ples, urine and swollen hind leg. Shows 
no lameness when walking. Has good 
appetite. Have been doctoring for 
farcy. G. W. C., North Star, Mich.— 
Give one dram iodide potash three 
times a day for one week, then give 
one dram Fowler’s solution twice a 
day; also give one full teaspoonful ni- 
trate potash every evening in feed. 
Wash body with soap and water; add 
some kerosene. 
















Cures Rheumatism 
“Neuralgia 
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“Sciatica 
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DR H S SMITH V S. Albion, Mich.,the Profes- 
lo Ble Ue 9 Te 9 sional Spayer of Michi- 
gan. We spay mares, cows, sows and bitches. 
Write for prices and testimonials. 





Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
_ POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive- 
ly by J.E, 

mbault 
ex-Veteri- 
nary Sur- 
geonto the 

renc: 
Govern- 
mont Stud 






SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 
Impossible to produce anv scar or blemish. The 
safes At ever used, Takes the place 


bf alt “afmonts, ~ mile a severe act'on. Remover 


pay or B. from Horses or Cattle. 
UMAN OREMED for Rheumatism, 
oie Sore Throat, Etc., it is inva.uable, 


WE GUARANTE that one dparsan: of 

CAUSTIC BALSAM ~~ 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mi=ture ever made. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is Warran 
ted to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 per bottle. Sold 
by druggists. or sent by exr. ~se, charges paid, with ful! 
directions for its use. Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc,, Address g 
THE LAWRENCE. WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
Ee EE Pe 





Will Carleton’s Magazine 
“EVERY WHERE” 
You have all heard of Will Carle- 
ton, the famous poet and editor, 
author of “‘Farm Ballads,” “City 
Legends,”’etc.,etc. His Ma azine, 
iik “Every Where, *»* contains his lat- 
Fest poems, sketches and stories. 
. penne of additional ere. 
mts a Year os 

A SPECIAL OFFER 4tor” 10 Cents 

if mana mention the MICHIGAN FARMER. 
Everywhere Publishing Co., Brooklyn,N.Y. 


ANYONE INTERESTED 


in ae py Pursulite can’t 
afford to be without the 


AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST. 


Sample copy Free to any address 
nm receipt of name and address 
ainly written on postal card iaen 

pla paper in which you saw this ad 


Address AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST, Indianapolis, Ind. 

















WE WANT RELIABLE MEN to sell our Lubricating 
Oils, Greases and Spe- 

cialties to Farmers and Threshers. Will give a 
ood mantwo or three counties. Write us be- 

ore making arrangements with any other Oil 
Company as our inducements are the best ever 
offered. Sample cases free. With our instruc- 
tions any man may become an expert oil salesman. 
Address MALONE OIL CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


“AMONG THE OZARKS” 


The Land of ine Apples, is an attractive 
and interesting book, handsumely illustrated with 
views of South Missouri. 
ing in that Great Fruit Belt of America, the 
southern slope of the Ozarks, and will prove. of 
— value not only to fruit- —— . but toevery 

armer and home -seeker looking for a farm and a 
home. Mailed free. Address 

J.E. LOCKWOOD, Kansas s City, Mo. 


Our Golden Watch bes th the cqgetinenet sos nat 
$40.00. The Watch is accompanied by a 20 YEAR 
GUARANTEE. The cases are CO engperaen cagsy reg! 


the most skilled workmen. 
AMERICAN STYLE, full p oe plmnconra at 





It pertains to fruit -rais- 


quick train, and fon can sly upon itthatwhenyou ~ 


own one of truly handsome watches, you will at 
all times have the correct time in y: 
Do you want a watch of :his character? Ifso, now 





To introduce 
‘aph Outfice we will send you this 
ree if you will take advantage of 
‘our searvellows offer. 
write to us without delay. 
2 us 12c. in org! 
which we will send you 


Watch is sent Free, by 
— plying with our a 
nd the m irvell > oa 

a if not more than satisfied. SEND 
or 12 one-cent stamps. We mail you at once our 
4 Photograph Outfit. You will then know all about our 
watches and also OT OO. 3 our Photo Outfit. yg gel 
STAB PHOTO. CO., 19 Warren Street, New Terk. 


oa means Farmer when writing 
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For The Michigan Farmer. 


SPRAYING FOR THE CURL LEAF. 


It has long been known that this 
disease is of a fungous nature, and ex- 
periments conducted each year since 
1892, long ago satisfied the writer that 
it could be controlled by the use of 
fungicides. While this was denied by 
many fruit-growers, the belief was 
shared by others who had experiment- 
ed to their satisfaction. In the case 
of nearly all fungous diseases, the 
recommendation has been to spray the 
trees in the spring just before growth 
starts, and at first this was thought to 
give good results against the curl leaf, 
but after careful experiments it be- 
came evident that better results could 
be secured from applications made 
quite early'in the spring, than from 
those used just as the buds are start- 
ing. 

In the spring of 1898, a large num- 
ber of trees were sprayed in various 
parts of Michigan during the month 
of March, and where the work was 
thoroughly done the trees showed lit- 
tle or no trace of the disease, even in 
case of varieties like Elberta and 
Capt. Ede, which, when wunsprayed, 
lost practically all of their foliage, and 
this resulted in the saving of the crop. 
Others delayed their spraying until 
the buds were opening and, although 
some benefit could be detected, many 
of the leaves were destroyed and the 
crop seriously injured. It should be 
noted that the disease appeared much 
earlier than is generally the case, as 
when the buds first opened the dis- 
ease was noticeable. Fully as good re- 
sults have been secured from spray- 
ing in the fall after the leaves have 
fallen, as from the early spraying in 
the spring, and from the fact that the 
weather in the spring, during the 
month of March and early April is of- 
ten unfavorable for spraying, as well 
as because the work is more pressing 
than in the fall, many fruit-growers 
are planning to spray their peach or- 
chards in November. When left until 
spring, something frequently prevents 
the carrying out of the plan, and as a 
rule there is. more opportunity for 
spraying in the fall, and if prevented 
from doing it at that time there will 
still be a chance for doing it in the 
spring. 

As a result of a large number of ex- 
periments, it is recommended to spray 
the trees while in a dormant condition, 
and before the first of April, if possi- 
ble, with a solution of copper sulphate, 
at the rate of one pound in twenty- 
five gallons of water. This should be 
applied so thoroughly as to wet every 
part of the tree, as if any of the twigs 
or buds are not soaked by the spray- 
ing solution, the leaves that grow from 
them will very likely be attacked by 
the disease, if the weather in the 
spring is favorable for its develop- 
ment. The past season one applica- 
tion gave fully as good results as 
when Bordeaux mixture was later ap- 
plied, but when the disease does not 
appear until some days after the buds 
have opened, and when its duration 
is prolonged, it is probable that a 
spraying of Bordeaux mixture within 
a week after the blossoms have fallen 
will have a beneficial effect against the 
spreading of the disease, as well as 
to lessen the injury from the curculio, 
and from the brown rot, and the vari- 
ous spot diseases by which the fruit 
is attacked. From lack of spraying it 
is probable that fully nine-tenths of 
the crop of Elberta peaches were de- 
stroyed by curl leaf the past season, 
but in a large number of instances 
where the owners sprayed their trees 
as recommended above, they secured a 
good crop of fine peaches, for which 
a large price was obtained. We would 
urge all peach-growers who have this 
or other varieties that are subject to 
attack, and who have any question as 
to the efficacy of spraying, to inter- 
view persons in their vicinity who 
have given it a fair trial. Under or- 
dinary conditions a solution of copper 
sulphate as recommended for the fall 
spraying will give fully as good results 
against the curl leaf as would the use 
of Bordeaux mixture, but some have 
claimed an additional value from the 
latter material when prepared with a 
large amount of lime and used so thor- 
oughly as to give the trees a white- 
washed appearance, from the fact that 
the branches of the trees will be less 
affected by extremes of temperature, 


‘and the buds will be less likely to start 


during warm periods in the winter 





than when unsprayed. As Bordeaux 
mixture is more expensive and more 
difficult to apply than copper sulphate 
solution, we do not recommend its 
use while the trees are dormant, ex- 
cept upon varieties like Crawford 
Early, and others that are tender in 
bud, and when grown upon the South 
or Southwestern slope. Under such 
conditions its use might be found ad- 
visable, as even though a number of 
years might pass without any benefit 
being noted from it, a single crop thus 
saved would several times repay the 
cost of the application. To be effectual 
in preventing the swelling of the buds, 
the application should be repeated at 
intervals during the winter, when the 
lime becomes washed from the trees 
so as to show the dark colored bark 
beneath. 
L. R. TAFT. 

Agricultural College, Mich., Oct. 26, 1898. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 


MY PLAN OF TRUCK FARMING. 


I have thought best in this article to 
give your readers a sketch of my gen- 
eral plan of truck farming; then in 
other articles I can describe my meth- 
ods of growing my crops more in de- 
tail. 

My specialties on my village farm 
are strawberries, celery, cabbages and 
cauliflower, and peultry. I grow 
other fruits and vegetables in smaller 
quantities, but the first named are my 
principle money crops. I began grow- 
ing garden crops 20 years ago, when 
living on my father’s farm. After I 
had aequired some experience I en- 
larged my garden and sold the pro- 
duce in the village near by. I was 
quite successful, and after a few years 
I bought my little farm in the village 
where I now live. The place contains 
about three acres, two of which are 
used for gardening, and the other acre 
is occupied by the residence, barn and 
poultry yards. I keep a horse and 
cow, one or two pigs, bees and poultry. 
When I first began I did the most of 
the work myself, but now I hire help 
to do the most of the work in the mar- 
ket garden, and give the most of my 
time to caring for the poultry and 
other live stock on the place, and 
working in my experiment garden. As 
to my success in market gardening, I 
have made a living for my family and 
money enough to pay for my farm, 
buildings, and irrigation plant. The 
methods of culture, and the rotation of 
erops which I have practiced in the 
garden I will describe as follows: 

Ivery spring I set one-half acre of 
strawberries, or one-fourth of the gar- 
den. These are run two years, and 
immediately after the last picking, or 
early in July, the plants are plowed 
under, and the ground set to. winter 
celery. The next year the same 
ground is set to early celery, and the 
next year to strawberries again. Cab- 
bages and cauliflowers are grown be- 
tween the strawberry rows during the 
first year while growing the plants. 
This plan gives me each year, one acre 
of strawberries, one acre of celery, and 
one-half acre of cabbages and cauli- 
flowers. The greater part of the stable 
manure is used as a muleh for the 
strawberries, and the manure used in 
this way for two succeeding years 
makes the soil rich enough for the 
celery which follows. The celery is 
grown by a modification of the plan 
known as the “new celery culture,” 
and it is irrigated from a brook near 
by, for irrigation is indispensable in 
a plan of close planting. The early 
celery is blanched with boards and the 
winter celery is blanched in the cellar, 
or in trenches out of doors, and mar- 
keted during the winter. I have quite 
a large trade in plants, especially cel- 
ery plants, and sometimes I do quite 
a business in forcing lettuce and rad- 
ishes for the early market. A few 
grapes, raspberries and currants are 
grown, from which a small income is 
ebtained. 

I began ai few years ago to 
keep hens. My flock has been gradu- 
ally increasing and a large hennery has 
been built. I try to give the hens good 
care, and IT have made them fairly 
profitable, and the hen manure saves 
me some money in buying fertilizers. 
In addition to the hen manure and that 
from the horse, cow and pig, I usually 
buy about 50 tons of manure every 
yenr. As I have but little land in 
grass, the food for these animals must 
be mostly purchased, but I think it 
pays me to keep them, for they con- 
sume the waste from the garden, and 
save me buying a good deal of ma- 
nure. ‘Two men are required to do the 
work during the summer, as the great- 
er part of the produce is sold from the 





market wagon. I am within one to 
two hours’ drive of four large villages, 
and in these I find a market for my 
produce. I usually grow 40,000 
bunches of celery, 200° bushels of 
strawberries, and 5,000 cabbages and 
-aulifiowers. In the last two or three 
years I have had to meet more com- 
petition, as other people saw that I 
was making some money and are now 
growing garden truck. I am compelled 
to grow articles of the best quality to 
hold my trade. In this business, as in 
other vocations, it is only the experi- 
enced and skillful workman, and one 
who is a hustler, that “gets there.’ 
If one can grow faney strawberries, 
celery, etc., he gets out of the general 
coimmpetition on the lower grades of 
produce. 

In most of the large villages there 
are wealthy or fashionable people who 
are willing to pay good prices for 
fruits and vegetables if they can de- 
pend on getting a good article. I think 
I owe a part of my success to irriga- 
tion, especially in strawberry and cel- 
ery culture. The large varieties of 
strawberries always bring a fancy 
price when grown in narrow rows and 
irrigated. People are willing to pay 
for water when it goes into these 
crops, and the more you can get into 
them the larger the profit, It is usual- 
ly the attractive appearance that in- 
duces people to buy. ‘There is less 
competition on those crops which are 
the most difficult to grow, and the skill 
required to grow them is what hinders 
their overproduction. 

My advice to the amateur in market 
gardening is to go slow until be has 
learned what his market demands, and 
how to grow produce so as to leave 
him a margin of profit. There are 
many things about gardening that can 
be learned only by years of experience 
in the work. 

Delaware Co., N. Y. W. H. JENKINS. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
FRUIT NOT MATURING. 

The failure of many fruits to mature 
this summer has caused considerable 
annoyance and loss to farmers. Peach 
trees are more apt to produce flowers, 
and fail to have the fruit set, than 
most other orchard trees. The fruits 
that fall off when one-third or one-half 
grown are a total loss. Early in the 
season the trees give every assurance 
of producing an unusual crop of fruit 
and it is decidedly disagreeable to the 
owner to see his hopes disappointed as 
the season advances. This often hap- 
pens, too, when the trees are carefully 
sprayed, and are apparently free from 
insects and disease. 

Now a good deal of this trouble can 
be blamed to the imperfect fertiliza- 
tion of the flowers. If the pollen does 
not reach the pistil of the blossoms at 
all no fruit will set, and if it only im- 
perfectly reaches it, or at the wrong 
time, the fruits may set, but they will 
drop off when half developed. This is 
probably one of the most general caus- 
es of the fruit failures early in the sea- 
son in orchards that are kept scrupu- 
lously free from insects and diseases. 

In an ordinary good season, when 
the conditions are all favorable, the 
blossoms will be perfectly fertilized, 
but there are many little things that 
will interfere that it is worth while 
recording some of them. Thus a heavy 
rain at the time when the blossoms 
are being fertilized may prevent the 
perfect fertilization of the fruit blos- 
soms. This is unfortunate, and it is 
a difficulty hard to remove. The best 
we can do is to accept it as inevitable, 
and trust to a better season next year. 

Another thing is, we have many fruit 
trees in the orchard that are naturally 
weak in pollen. When the fruit does 
set it is large and fine; but this does 
not offset the drawback that the blos- 
soms are naturally weak in pollen. All 
such trees should be discarded from 
the commercial orchard. Then again 
we have fruit trees that ripen the pol- 
len before the other parts of the flow- 
ers are ready to receive it. The re- 
sult is imperfect pollenization. Such 
trees should likewise be of a limited 
number in the orchard. In fact, while 
some varieties have a tendency to 
these weak points, it is necessary to se- 
lect trees that emphasize the strong 
point of fertilizing the flowers at the 
right time and abundantly. When a 
tree shows imperfect pollenization for 
two or three seasons, while the others 
in the orchard are good, it should be 


replaced by another, or grafted With 
some other kind. It is worse than fo}- 
ly to wait on hoping that it will im- 
prove with age. It will always be a 
disappointment. 

New York. S. W. CHAMBERS. 





For The Michigan Fafmer. 
THE GARDEN. 


Such a season as this is not often 
seen as far north as Oakland County. 
Even in the latter part of October 
some of the gardens on high ground 
have been only slightly damaged by 
the frost. Squash vines still green and 
tomatoes ripening give our gardens th. 
appearance of a long-continued su- 
mer. 

But in some ways this warm fall 
has been an injury. Cabbages that 
were set a little too early have spoiled 
unless they were attended to in time. 
and in the farmer’s garden such things 
are easily neglected at this season of 
the year. As a result, the heads have 
ripened prematurely and burst open, 
thus ruining the winter's supply of this 
desirable vegetable. Ordinarily — it 
does very well to plant the seed of 
early varieties late in the season and 
depend upon them for fall cabbages. 
This year seems to be an exception. 
The continued warm weather and 
abundant rain have made the differ- 
ence. 

Brussels sprouts have also 
spoiled by the warm weather. 
(Continued on page 345.) 
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A man in the darkness of hopeless dis- 


ease is of all men most miserable. When 
doctors and medicines innumerable have 
been tried and found wanting, and loving 
friends vainly urge upon him the food he 
cannot eat and which brings him no nout- 
ishment or strength, what is to be done? 

Men and women who have sunken so 
far into weakness and disease that the 
whole body seems to be permeated and 
poisoned by it have found health. 
strength and vigor through the transform- 
ing. electrifying power of that wonderftl 
“‘Golden Medical Discovery’? which Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., proffered, 
thirty years ago, to sick and suffering hu- 
man 7. . 

During all the years since then this mar- 
velous ‘' Discovery” has been building up 
| weak and debilitated constitutions by its 
extraordinary influence upon the human, 
nutritive system, It gives the digestive or- 
ganism keen ghd and capacity to appro- 

tiate every life-giving element from the 

ood taken into the stomach and trans- 
forms it into rich, highly vitalized blood 
and healthy flesh, bone, sinew and nerve 
fiber. ; 

Consumption in all its earlier stages is 
arrested and counteracted by the tissue- 
building, flesh-making, life-promoting pow- 
er of this grand medicine and there is no 
darkness of bodily ailment so dense but it 
will shed upon the sufferer the light of re- 
newed hope, 


Dr. Pierce’s Pellets cure constipation. 


COLUMBIAN WHITE | 
’ 








Shoots white, remaining so as long as fit 
for use ; robust and vigorous. ick 
Ohmer, jepent new Strawberry: 70 
varieties Miller’s Red Raspberry, the 
t est. Consult our budded list of peach 
trees—over 1,200,000 for sale. Catalogue 
free. HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Berlin, Md. ¢ 











SPECIAL SALE. 

Call’s Nurseries, Perry, O., are making 4 
Special Sale of Fruit Trees, at greatly re- 
duced prices. To those of our readers who 
are wishing to set fruit trees of any kind this 
is the “Chance of a Lifetime” to secure the 
best quality of strictly first class trees al 
bottom prices. No finer trees were eve” 
offered for sale, and all trees are warranted 
free from scale or disease of any kind. 
Write them for price list stating the number 
of trees wanted. 





WELL BUY OF ELL SEEDS 


pay fair prices for seeds—every 





clean seeds at close prices. Booklet SxED SENSE free. 


THE WHITNEY-NOYES SEED CO., BUFFALO, N. Y 














THE STORRS & HARRISON CoO., 





ing American nurserymen, offer one of the most complete assortments of 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, BULBS, SEEDS. 
free. 


year. 44 greenhouses. 1000 acres. Write for valuable catalogue 


Boxs50, PAINESVILLE, OHIO, 
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should have formed an abundance of 
little heads, but instead have kept 
growing at the tep and are worthless. 
They have never been of much ac- 
count with us, but this year they are 
the poorest of any season since we be- 
gan raising them. The stalks have 
obstinately refused to grow anything 
except large, coarse leaves, such as 
are valuable only for the hens and 
cattle. 
a * * 

After repeated attempts to grow 
lxainb lettuce or corn salad it must be 
acknowledged that our efforts have not 
been crowned with success. It is slow 
in starting and slower still in its 
growth. <A hot or a dry season soon 
ruins it. Thus far we have found it of 
little value for summer use. It is more 
valuable for early spring use when 
sown in the fall and wintered over, 
but as a summer crop we do not con- 
sider it worth bothering with. There 
are too many other salad plants at 
that season of the year which are 
much easier to raise. 

* * 

Cauliflower is another vegetable 
which has been a disappointment. It 
seems to need just the proper kind of 
soil, the most favorable of seasons, and 
the right kind of a gardener. Our 
several failures are probably due to a 
lacking of the last, as variety in both 
soil and weather has made no differ- 
ence in the result. Now some one will 
say that it is as easy to grow cauli- 
flower as anything. Perhaps it is, for 
the right person. Anyhow, there are 
not many who try it. A garden with 
really fine cauliflower in it is not often 
seen, although the vegetable is usually 
a favorite. In this case it seems to be 
advisable for us to patronize our more 
successful neighbor. He can raise a 
dozen heads cheaper than we can one, 
and is deserving of a little encourage- 
ment. Perhaps in the course of time 
there will be a variety which will grow 
as readily as other members of the 
brassica family. 

oa * * 

We have frequently noticed that the 
asparagus bed is neglected in the fall. 
This is something that should receive 
attention. The tops should be cut 
down and removed before the berries 
are ripe enough to drop. Plants which 
come up from these seeds are likely to 
be troublesome weeds, and a little pre- 
caution will save no little annoyance. 

A mulch applied to the asparagus 
bed after winter has set in will be well 
paid for in next year’s crop. The as- 
paragus is too often left to shift for it- 
self, but there is no vegetable which 
shows more gratitude for good culti- 
vation. If kept free from weeds and 
supplied with plant food the bed will 
yield an abundant harvest in the 
spring and summer when most needed. 

* * * 


The New Zealand spinach, which 
has proved satisfactory for early sum- 
mer use, has shown itself well adapted 
for growing in the fall. Seed which 
ripened the latter part of summer was 
sown and grew plants large enough to 
be serviceable for some time. This is 
one of the most rapid growing of pot 
herbs. It adapts itself to a variety of 
soils and conditions. The large amount 
of foliage which it yields makes it de- 
sirable for the small garden, and the 
quality is good, though not the best 
among the plants grown for greens. 
It is certainly worth trying to those 
who find the common kinds of spinach 
uncertain. 


Oakland Co. EF. D. W. 





SAVING VEGETABLES. 


The following ffom the American 
Gardener contains some good sugges- 
tions regarding the keeping of vege- 
tables, and is also timely: 

Among the many studies which must 
necessarily occupy the  gardener’s 
mind, that of the weather is one of 
importance. Experience and strict ob- 
servation alone teach him to see the 
signs of approaching changes and how 
to act accordingly. At this season of 
the year he must naturally look for 
the approach of frost.. It sometimes 
comes rather suddenly, but the watch- 
ful man is seldom caught unawares. 

Tomatoes are one of the most easily 
damaged subjects, and on healthy 
plants there will be quite a number of 
fruits sufficiently matured that they 
will ripen up and be perfectly good if 
picked when the first signs of ap- 
proaching frost are séen and placed in 
some bright airy place. They should 
be spread in single layers and turned 
over occasionally to insure even ripen- 
ing. 

Sweet corn is not so easily damaged 





as the above, but still sufficiently easy 
that it is better to take the precau- 
tion to pull all the sufficiently matured, 
tying them in bunches and hanging 
them in an airy shed or some such 
place. If this way they can be kept 
good for from two to three weeks. 

Lima beans that are anyway well 
filled may also be saved. Though the 
damage to these is not so apparent as 
to some of the others, they are ren- 
dered bitter and harsh to taste if sub- 
jected to freezing. Spread thinly and 
kept in a cool place they keep fresh 
for a considerable time. Those still re- 
maining that Jhave become too hard 
for using in a green state may be dried 
for seed or for winter use. 

Egg plants may also be kept fresh 
for weeks if harvested before they 
have been touched by frost, but if 
once damaged, though slightly, then 
good bye to-their keeping. 

There are several others, such as 
peppers, okra, ete., that can be saved 
and their season considerably extended 
by a little care and forethought. 

Though a few degrees of frost will 
not ‘harm squash and pumpkins as far 
as the fruit is concerned, it doesn’t 
take many degrees to spoil the plants, 
after which the fruits had better be 
gathered as soon as possible as they 
gain nothing by being left after the 
foliage is destroyed and damaging 
frosts might occur. Like most other 
subjects for winter keeping it is neces- 
sary that they be placed in such a sit- 
uation and in such a way that they 
have the advantage of a free circula- 
tion of air all around, and an occa- 
sional turning over must of course not 
be neglected. 





After a continuous service of ten 
years Hon. T. T. Lyon, of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at South 
Haven, fs to retire. He is one of the 
best known horticulturists in the coun- 
try. While only connected with the 
sub-experiment station for ten years, 
Mr. Lyon has been engaged in carry- 
ing on experiments with fruits, es- 
pecially apples, for half a century. His 
first experiment orchard was near Ply- 
mouth, this county, and from there he 
went to South Haven a number of 
years ago. At the latter place he car- 
ried on a nursery and fruit farm, and 
this was finally selected as the location 
of the sub-experiment station, and Mr. 
Lyon was placed in charge. It was a 
wise selection, and he has since la- 
bored faithfully to aid the fruit in- 
terests of the State. He has certainly 
earned a rest. 











Conducted by J. H. Brown, Every reader of 
The Michigan Farmer, who is interested jn 
dairy matters, is earnestly invited to frequently 
contribute to this department. Send all dairy 
correspondence to Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE EDITOR’S DAIRY NOTES. 
HOW SHALL I WATER MY COWS? 

A correspondent is thinking of put- 
ting in a system of pipes and buck- 
ets for watering in the stable, He 
wants our advice. 

If you have plenty of floor and air 
space for each cow, put in the water 
system by all means. If your stable 
is small, ceiling low, and crowded, 
and if you were born tired, as we 
were, don’t put this system in. 

ONE BPXTREME BAD AS ANOTHER. 

We believe it is going to an extreme 
to keep cows in the stables continu- 
ously from October 15 to May Ist, as 
seme dairymen advocate. With close 
confinement in basement stables, poor 
ventilation and poorer and insuunicient 
light, cows will, sooner or later, break 
down under the strain. Such cows 
are usually forced to eat all they 
can stuff down of too much carbona- 
ceous food. In addition to this they 
constantly remain in a vitiated atmos- 
phere, the temperature sometimes 
reaching S5 degrees. 

In addition to this, if water stands 
in pipes and buckets constantly be- 
fore these cows, under the above 
conditions, we think the dairyman 
makes a mistake. Before putting in 
the waterworks we should make a 
change in the stable conditions. 

DON’T BELIEVE IN FORCING COWS. 

Understand that we do believe in 
keeping cows up to their full limit in 
miik and butter-fat production, but 
we do not believe in forcing them as 
the dairy breeds were forced in the 
tests.at the World's Fair. 

If these tests had been prolonged 
for a year, two-thirds of the cows 
would have died, and nothing but a 








“record” of a “test” would have been 
left. This might have consoled the 
owners and experts who forced these 
animals under all the steam they 
could carry; but was it a true test at 
best? Is it not a fact that the same 
treatment, prolonged for a year, would 
have engaged the attention of the 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Animals? 

One extreme is as bad as anofher. 
It does not pay to give a cow just 
enough feed to sustain life, and it is 
yet to be proved that a valuable Jer- 
sey cow can stand forced stuffing, 
even on a balanced ration, for a series 
of cousecutive years. 

IN OUR OWN STABLES. 

We have low stables, somewhat 
low ceilings, and sometimes full of 
cattle, We would not put a water- 
works system iaside if we could. We 
feel assured that it is better for our 
cows to go out and step around for 
a half hour or so while the stables are 
heing cleaned and bedded down—even 
in cold weather. In a bad storm we 
would not turn them out at all, except 
long enough to drink. 

A CAUSE OF TUBERCULOSIS. 

We seldom find this disease in a 
farmer’s herd where ratiénal treat- 
ment is practiced, although we have 
tested hundreds of cattle during the 
past year. But it is frequently found 
in herds kept in the suburbs of our 
arge cities, under environments simi- 
lar to those described above. 

THEN AND NOW. 

When the writer was a boy many 
farmers pastured their cows on a piece 
of summer fallow, or a barren pas- 
ture lot, during the summer months, 
and in the fence corners of the barn- 
yard during the winter. These cattle 
were covered with lice and flies dur- 
ing a portion of the year, and with a 
blanket (not 5A) of snow during some 
of the coldest nights of winter. 

Then it was the custom to have the 
cows “come in” in the spring, and go 
out of the practice of dispensing lac- 
teal fluid gradually as the pastures 
dried up in August. Few farmers 
thought of growing some fodder crop 
for soiling purposes. It was a time 
when good cows had to work out their 
own salvation—or dry up. 

Between the two extremes men- 
tioned above we believe in “neither 
one.” The dairyman who uses good 
common sense in breeding and feed- 
ing his dairy herd will come cut ahead 
in the long run. When a dairy cow 
eemes in she should be kept up to her 
full limit of milk production, and 
should be a persistent milker, but it 
seliom pays to force her to death. 





HOW TO INITIATE A NEW CHURN 
INTO USE, 


A new churn sheuld never be em- 
ployed for making butter until it has 
been soaked for several days. TF ur- 
thermore, if it is perfectly tight when 
the soaking occurs, the bolts ought to 
be loosened more or less so as to pre- 
vent it from warping and getting out 
of shape. Some manufacturers sten- 
cil this instruction right on the churn. 
Despite this, however, many butter- 
makers neglect this precaution. What 
are the results? Generally, the but- 
ter is not good, it having for ithe first 
few churnings a decidedly woody 
taste. 

Many ways are recommended for 
soaking a new churn, but one will go 
far to find anything that equals water 
for absorbing most flavors. and 
especially if it used in the following 
manner: Have the water clear and 
cold for the first 24 hours, but change 
it two or three times; next, churn for 
an hour with a solution of some weak 
alkali (powdered lye or lime), then 
riuse with boiling hot water, and if 
convenient soak for 24 hours longer 
with clean flavored buttermilk or sour 
skimmed milk, repeating this should 
it seem necessary. 

This process over, wash the churn 
as usual—that is, by first rinsing it 
with cold water, then churning for 10 
minutes with boiling hot water, and 














all others. 





The Improved U. §. Cream Separators 


’ In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 
In completeness of design and ease of operation excel 


Are more substantially made and are superior in all 
points to all others. 

All Styles and Sizes. $75.00 to $625.00. 

Agents in all dairy sections. 

J Send for latest illustrated catalogues. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE €0., - 





if steam is available, steam the im- 
plement suificiently to make it warm 
enough to dry itself. Thus any new 
churn may be rendered absolutely 
clean and sweet. 
Otsego Co., N. Y. FRED 0. SIBLEY. 
iJt is very important that the bolts, 
bands, hooks and shaft bearings 
should be thoroughly galvanized. In- 
sist upon this, as the salt and water 
form a combination of oxide and iron 
that no amount of scrubbing can ef- 
face. Never leave a churn covered 
after it has been washed and rinsed 
out. Let pure air have free access to 
its interior until the next churning 
day arrives.—Ed.) 


COWS IN THE WHEAT, 





I wish to. enquire through The 
Farmer if there is any danger of in- 
jury to milk cows from turning them 
into wheat fields that have got very 
rank and large. I turned my cows into 
the wheat one night and was told by a 
neighbor that it would cause them to 
jose their calves—that he had ruined 


-his milk cows once in that way. Shall 


not turn them in again until better 
posted. 
CHARLES KAYNER. 
Lenawee Co., Mich. 
(We shonld not do it ourselves. 
What say you about it, brother dairy- 
men ?—Ed.) 








When writing advertisers please mention Michigan Farmer. 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


De Laval “ALPHA” and “BABY” Separators 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 
PRICES $50 - TO $800.- 

Save $10.- per cow per year. Send for Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STs., | 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 





COTTON reser tana te traen’ts TOBACCO 


suit, on easy terms, 


High, Free from mal. 
aria. Pure water. 








ine C#URERA 

DEHORNING CLIPPER 
has shortest leverage, great- 
est power, the only recipro- 
cating knives, smoothest cut, 
will not crush horns, knives 
cannot interlock,interchange- 
able parts. Superior to all 
\ others. Fully guaranteed. 
Catalogue free. 

The Eureka Dehorner 

Clipper Co., Ltd., 

South Lyon, Mich., U.S.A. 







BUTTER COLOR A NECESSITY. 


To Have Your Butter a June Color, Use 
W., R. & Co.’s Improved Color. 


During the winter months it is an absolute 
necessity to use an artificial color if you want 
your butter to be classed as “‘extra.’”’ To-day 
there is scarcely any butter sold during the win- 
ter months, that is not colored. Fully nine- 
tenths of itis colored with Wells, Richardson & 
Co.’s Improved Butter Color, even though there 
are some eight or nine other colors on the mar- 
ket. This is not surprising to those who have 
made comparison between the various colors, as 
Wells, Richardson & Co.’s Improved Butter Col- 
or is the only one that contains no sediment or 
mud, so that the last drop inthe bottle is as clear 
as the first. It is also much the stronger, and 
poe always be relied upon to give a natural June 
tint. 

The highest dairy authorities, both in this 
country and in England, have given written en- 
dorsements to the superiority of Wells, Richard- 
son & Co.’s Color, and it will not be long before 
it drives all other colors out of the market. 

Makers of export butter. who must have a pure 
and scientific color, will use nothing but Wells, 
Richardson & Co.’s Improved Butter Color, for 
this is the standard in England and Ireland, and 
is made from ingredients that are in accordance 
with the German food laws. 

If you are not using this color, send 4 cents for 
postage on a free sample, to the manufacturer, 
WELLS,RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





ICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES.—Prac. 

tical work. Elective System. The only college in 
United States giving its instruction solely to prepare 
men to aid in the development of the mineral wealth 
of the state and nation. Offers an excellent field 
for farmers’ sons. - For catalogues address DR, 
M. E. WADSWORTH, President, Houghton, Mich. 










Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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FREE! 
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MICHIGAN FARMER will re- 
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send the paper to Jan. Ist, 1900. 
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According to a report from New 
York, unofficial estimates show that 
during the months of July and August 
the New York Stock Exchange and 
the Consolidated Exchange paid $1,- 
250,000 in taxes on transactions, in ad- 
dition to what they paid in special 
taxes on checks, telegrams and com- 
mercial and legal paper. This shows 
that the war taxes are reaching a class 
that are always able, but never willing 
to put up money for taxes. Dealers in 
New York and Chicago are agitating 
the question of having such taxes re- 
pealed at the next meeting of Congress. 





The oats market is in a very peculiar 
condition, and one which promises well 
to those who have 2 surplus. Cash 
oats in Chicago are selling above the 
May option. The visible supply is in- 
creasing very slowly, and was only 6,- 
080,000 bushels on Saturday last, as 
compared with 14,882,000 bushels at 
the same date a year ago. Values keep 
advancing slowly, but steadily, At this 
date last year the range of prices in 
this market was 21% to 22 cents per 
bushel. Now it is 27% to 28% cents. 
A Chicago grain dealer says of the sit- 
uation: “The oat visible supply is 10,- 

* 000,009 bushels less than last year, and 
there are absolutely no stocks any- 
where, either in country stations, pub- 
lie markets or in the hands of eastern 


distributers, while our export demand 
is as sharp and pressing as it was last 
year. Under these conditions we be- 
lieve oats will advance sharply and 
that purchases made about these 
prices cannot at any time show much 
loss.” 





THINKS THE ENGLISH FARMER 
HAS THE ADVANTAGE. 





To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer: 

In your issue of Oct. 15th you say 
the position of the agriculturist in 
Great Britain has become an extreme- 
ly difficult one. Is not the position of 
the farmer of the United States just 
as grave, or even more so? The Eng- 
lishman has a home market at his door 
for everything he can raise, it matters 
not whether it be a big crop or a little 
one. Not so with us; when we have 
a big crop of many things we are un- 
able to harvest and market it even at 
a ruinous price. I only have to refer 
to our big apple and potato crop of 
two years ago. To-day England has a 
good hay crop, therefore does not need 
much of ours. Can you tell us where 
we can market ours? Potatoes are 
only a little over two-thirds of a crop, 
but still they are selling in the interior 
for 25 cents per bushel; what would 
they be if they were a full crop? Ap- 
ples are not over half a crop, but still 
the bulk has been marketed at from 20 
cents to 50 cents per cwt. 

The agriculturists of England are 
organizing into associations to protect 
their interests by keeping out our 
cheap produce. If they succeed where 
will our markets be? Iam not bewail- 
ing our position, but if the position of 
the English agriculturist is precarious, 
ours is more so. Much has been said 
of late about English friendship; it is 
all very nice, especially during war; 
but nevertheless England has her foot 
on our neck. We must send her cheap 
produce or gold. When she does not 
waut the former, or we have it not for 
her, the latter must come, even if our 
home market is ruined. 

Lapeer County, FARMER. 

We think our correspondent was 
feeling a little blue when he wrote that 
letter, and unconsciously exaggerated 
the hardships of the American farmer 
and over-rated the advantages pos- 
sessed by his English competitor. Let 
us look into the position of the agri- 
culturist in Great Britain for the past 
few years. The average farmer does 
not own his land; he rents it from 
some big land-holder. ' The yearly 
rental is frequently more than new 
lands sell for in this State. That has 
to be paid every year whether prices 
are up or down, or crops are good or 
bad. His lease compels him to keep 
up the fertility of his land by feeding 
out the bulk of the hay, all the straw 
and coarse grains, and the root crops 
to live stock. Each year what he has 
to sell is worth less because the im- 
portations of foreign products keep in- 
creasing. Every drop in prices in the 
producing countries abroad causes a 
decline in the English markets. The 
average Englishman to-day eats more 
foreign than home agricultural prod- 
ucts. This applies to meats, dairy 
products and breadstuffs. The foreign 
article sets the price for what the Eng- 
lish farmer has to sell, and every new 
railway built into the new states of 
the Union, India or Russia, every drop 
in the cost of transportation, is repre- 
sented in the English markets by 
cheaper products, and a more liberal 
supply. The English farmer’s com- 
petitors are the cheapest producers in 
the world, whether they are in the 
United States, Russia, India, Australia 
or South America. The failure of any 
or all his crops does not help the price 
he receives. They are not important 
enough to affect values except to a 
very limited extent. It simply means 
heavier foreign importations. The re- 
sult is seen in the gradual decline in 
the number of farms under cultivation 
in England, the renters leaving the 
country for some other land where the 
conditions are more favorable, or drop- 
ping out of sight in the large cities and 
villages. That is why Englishmen, 
Scotchmen and Irishmen emigrate in 
such large numbers. The United 
States, South America, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and India are 
peopled with those who have been com- 
pelled to leave Great Britain because 
there was no opportunity for advance- 
ment. We don’t hear of many Amer- 





ican farmers leaving for some other 
country. 

The special crops referred to by our 
correspondent are those in which the 
greatest fluctuations ares experienced. 
Potatoes are low in price, so is hay. 
Why? In the one case a large number 
of farmers, relying upon the potato as 
a money crop, and not having much 
else to realize on, are selling their crop 
below its value. In the case of hay 
it is selling low because not enough of 
it is fed out on the farms. Dairy prod- 
ucts, beef and mutton are selling at 
high prices. The man who sells his 
hay does not have any of these prod- 
ucts to market; hence those farmers 
that do, get good prices while hay is 
cheap. If more farmers would pur- 
sue a settled policy of producing a cer- 
tain amount of the various food prod- 
ucts each year—beef, mutton, pork, 
butter, and breadstuffs—using the hay 
and coarse grains to produce them, the 
returns for all these crops would be 
more regular. There would not be $10 
hay one year, and $4 hay the next, no: 
would potatoes sell at 60 to 75 cents 
per bushel one year, and 10 or 20 cents 
the next. Whenever we hear of a 
farmer making a big profit on some 
special crop, we know so much of it 
will be produced the next year that 
every one raising it will lose money. 
If the English. farmer had followed 
that method he would have gone out of 
business twenty-five years ago. The 
farmer, or the business man for that 
matter, who becomes a market chaser. 
expecting to make a big lot of money 
in some special line, will surely fail. 
It is simply speculation. The Ameri- 
can is more given to it than any other 
nationality. His feverish anxiety to 
get suddenly rich operates to spoil his 
judgment, and he puts his whole farm 
in potatoes, all his money in a wheat 
deal or a town site, or buys a gold 
brick, because he thinks there is a lot 
of money in it. In nearly every in- 
stance it results in disappointment 
and failure, and the investor becomes 
soured with the world, which he thinks 
is responsible for his troubles. How do 
we know this? By the most costly of 
all methods of gaining knowledge—ex- 
perience. 





POTATOES. 





To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer: 

I read The Farmer, and am glad to 
get reports through its columns from 
other farmers in regard to crops, es- 
pecially potatoes. Thinking it would 
be of some benefit to others to hear 
from this part of the country in re- 
gard to the potato crop, would say that 
the yield here will not be more than 
one-half of what it was last year. The 
frost of July 10th left a good many 
farmers without potatoes for home 
use. Farmers report from 40 to 100 
bushels per acre, with the exception of 
now and then a patch that yields bet- 
ter. Buyers are offering 20 cents. 

Wexford Co. JOHN J. MINER. 


There is a poor market for potatoes 
at present, but no one should think of 
selling his crop at 20 cents. Better 
store it, as values are sure to advance, 
and if they reach double those figures 
it will not be surprising. At present 
farmers in the eastern states, and in 
some western ones, too, are selling 
freely. Once these sections are par- 
tially cleaned out we shall see a very 
different tone to the market. No one 
wants them now, and it looks as if it 
would be good policy to hold them till 
they do. 

Since the above was placed in type, 
H. Voorhees, of Grand Traverse Coun- 
ty, sends the following regarding the 
crop in that section: 


“Potatoes are losing in value; now 
selling at 15 to 20 cents per bushel. 
There appears to be an enormous crop 
west, so that they are feeding them to 
stock, Chicago is flooded. There is cer- 
tainly a great amount in this part. 
There was a fearful craze to plant 
them last spring.” 





Osceola county farmers will go more 
largely into the apple growing busi- 
ness next season, and give less atten. 
tion to potatoes. The reason is the 
ever-lowering price of tubers and the 
good prices which apples have brought 
for several years past. Osceola county 
apples are of as fine quality as are 
grown anywhere in the State, and 
thousands of new trees will be set out 
next spring. 


We firdthe above paragraph in an ex. 
change, If the farmers referred to will] 
carefully look up the record of prices 
of potatoes and apples, they will find 
them the most uncertain crops grown 
on the farm. For instance: two years 
ago this week apples were selling in 
this city at 60@90 cents per bbl., the 
barrel probably costing 15 cents. Po- 
tatoes were selling at 20 to 25 cents 
per bushel here, and 18 to 20 cents in 
Chicago. Last year at this date po- 
tatoes were selling at 45@50 cents per 
bushel in this market, and apples at $2 
to $3 per barrel. Potatoes had doubled 
in price, so had apples. This year po- 
tatoes are selling at 32 to 35 cents per 
bushel in this market, and apples at 
$2 to $3 per barrel. If potatoes sold 
low all season, which we do not be- 
lieve will be the case, next year a 
smaller area would be put into the 
crop, and prices would be higher. In 
1894 the price of potatoes in this mar- 
ket on November 10 was 50 to 55 cents 
per bushel. They sold up to 75 cents 
before the close of winter. Large sums 
were made on the crop by growers in 
this State, and then every farmer put 
in a larger area the next spring. They 
sold down to 8 cents per bushel at 
country markets the next fall. 


oe 


Last week we referred to the In- 
dian outbreak in Minnesota, and ex- 
pressed the belief that it was occasion- 
ed by the bad treatment given the In- 


dians, Since then, at a meeting of Con- 
gregational ministers held in Chicago. 
the Indian question, and particularly 
the recent outbreak, was discussed by 
Gen. C. H. Howard, who was Indian 
inspector under the Garfield adminis- 
tration, We give some extracts from 
his remarks: 

“Drunken United States deputy mar- 
shals were in the habit of distributing 
whisky among the Indians and then ar- 
resting them for drunkenness and taking 
them 30 to 100 miles from the scene of 
their arrest for trial, as the fees derived 
from the arrest and convicton of an In- 
dian were about $30. Gen. Howard said 
that individual lumber dealers were in the 
habit of starting fires on the property of 
the Indians, and as a result they pur- 
chased the charred timber, which is real- 
ly as valuable as the uncharred, under 
the treaty of the United States with the 
Indians, at a $3.25 reduction. 

“But beyond this it was shown that for 
more than 25 years these Indians had been 
treated in a way to exasperate any peo- 
ple. The facts concerning the breaking of 
treaties and the outrages perpetrated 
upon them through this very source of 
political appointments and __ political 
management and the conduct _ of 
their affairs by commissioners, Indian 
agents, pine appraisers, deputy marshals, 
and others not with a view to the good 
of the Indian in any sense, but for plun- 
der, for rewarding political service, for 
making political capital—in short, for 
everything rather than the direct benefit- 
ing of the Indian—those facts were fully 
brought out, and it was felt by all pres- 
ent that they ought to be ventilated. 

“It is possible in this way that this 
outbreak at Bear Island, in Leech lake, 
may prove the means of finally ending 
the farce of political appointments in the 
Indian service. If you who are present 
will take the matter up in earnest and 
disseminate the knowledge of the out- 
rages which have been heaped upon these 
Indians during a quarter of a century, 
2 =public sentiment may awakened 
which will make itself felt in Congress 
and the source of all these wrongs may 
be abolished. 

“The Indians have been robbed of $300,- 
000 of their funds, and it can not be won- 
dered at that they at last became exas- 
perated.” 

It was not Spaniards who were treat- 
ing the Indians in the manner describ- 
ed above, but good American citizens 


and government officials. 


Consider the Difference. 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER isa weekly 
paper of 52 issues a year and goes to the 
subscriber often enough to be of some 
value to him in considering current top- 
ics, news and markets, while a monthly 
paper is only 12 issues a year and @ 
semi-monthly only 24 issues a year. A 
monthly tobo in proportion as low in 
subscvivtion prico as THE MICHIGAN 
FARMER would have to be sent for only 
18 cents a year and a semi-monthly for 
onty 26 cents a year. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


To Our Subscribers. 





The competition and strife among 
publishers during the past few years for 
increased subscription lists has produced 
a system of paying commissions and 
special cash premiums to club raisers 
and subscription agents that has been 
increased and extended each year until 
with the large expense of a high salaried 
subscription manager, a corps of expert 
assistants, expensive posters, multiplic- 
ity of correspondence and circulars 
made it cost us last year (and we feel 
safe in saying all other $1 weekly 
papers) fully FORTY CENTS for every 
subscription we received. After giving 
this matter very serious consideration 
we decide this system is not just to the 
subscriber. If we can afford to pay out 
$16,000. on our 40,000 circulation we 
conclude it more honest to give it to 
the subscriber, therefore we decide to 
announce that we will try the experi- 
ment of sending THE MICHIGAY 
FARMER weekly to the subcriber direct 
for one year 

FOR ONLY SIXTY CENTS. 

To make this experiment successful 
our subscribers must appreciate that we 
assume they are intelligent enough to 
send in their own subscriptions and we 
are depending upon them to do so. W 
state plainly that in accepting 60 cert 
for THE MICH. FARMER deen froxy 
the subscriber we are receiving as auch 
as the publisher of any $1 weekly paper 
is receiving net for his paper. The only 
difference is that we have the courage 
to try for one year, giving the 40 cents 
to the subscriber instead of to the club 
agent—and to a vast unnecessary ex- 
pease account. Ifthe subscribers will 
assist and encourage us in this experi- 
meat by forwarding their own subscrip- 
tions it will become permanent. We 
wish it distinctly. understood that no 
economy will be inaugurated or 1educ- 
tion in the expense of publishing this 

aper. Its very high standard of exce)- 
ence in every respect will be fully and 
completely maintained and its constant 
system of improvement and increase in 
value and appearance will be fully con- 
tinued. It is clearly the leader of the 
agricultural press of America in quanti- 
ty and quality of matter, mechanical 
execution, reliability, enterprise and 
high moral instruction, and it will con- 
tinue to be the leader in the future as in 
the past. As we are planning many 
important new features and engage- 
meat of many new writers for next year 
we will most emphatically promise our 
subscribers that no agricultural paper on 
this continent shall equal THE MIC HI- 
GAN FARMER in genuine value to the 
farmer and his family. We believe our 
subscribers will appreciate this eficrt 
on our part to save them in cost and 
hope and expect that each and every 
one will not fail to send us his own sub- 
scription and will also assist usby telling 
his neighbors and friends about the paper 
and its price. Remember that we are 
depending upon the subscriber this year 
and not upon the agent, and we believe 
our subscribers will give us good sub- 
stantial support in this effort to do them 
justice. E MICHIGAN FARMERis 
the most expensively edited agricultur- 
al weekly in America. We appreciate 
that a yellow cover or the publication of 
a few half-tone cuts made from chéap 
photos of existing objects or scenes do 
not constitute value in an agricultural 
paper. It is a vast accumulation ofa 
great variety of original instructive 
matter prepared by paid contributcrs, 
every one of whom are practically suc- 
cessful in the branch of agriculture they 
write about, that add expense and make 
the paper valuable. To design and en- 
grave one of the practical illustraticrs 
like many THE MICHIGAN FARMER is 
publishing in such large numbers ac- 
tually costs us more than all the Lalf- 
tone cuts published in a year by some of 
ur contemnoraries that: claim eo mvch 
for their great illustrations and yellow 
cover, There is no other agricultural 
weekly that would have dared to make 
this reduction to their subscribers and 
drop theagency system and no other one 
is one-hal as well prepared to do it as 
THE WwICHIGAN FARMER. It is the 
known agricultural weekly in this 
country, has abundant capital to sustain 
it beyond question, a circulation so ex- 
tensive that it can advertise itself, and 
what is greater than all, we believe we 
have the confidence and friendship of 
our readers and confidently expect they 


will 
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and that THE M CHIGAN FARMER for 
next year will fill a much larger field 
than ever before, retaining every one of 
its present subscribers and through their 
kind assistance get many thousands of 
new ones. 





A DAY OF THANKSGIVING. 





President McKinley has issued a 
proclamation designating Thursday, 
November 24th, as a day of thanks- 
giving. The proclamation is as follows: 

The approaching November brings to 
mind the custom of our ancestors, hal- 
lowed by time and rooted in our most 
sacred traditions, of giving thanks to 
Almighty God for all the blessings He 
has vouchsafed to us during the past 
year. 

Few years in our history have af- 
forded such cause for thanksgiving as 
this. We have been blessed by abun- 
dant harvests, our trade and commerce 
have been wonderfully increased, our 
public credit has been improved and 
strengthened, all sections of our com- 
mon country have been brought to- 
gether and knitted into closer bonds of 
national purpose and unity. 

The skies have been for a time dark- 
ened by the cloud of war, but as we 
were compelled to take up the sword 
in the cause of humanity, we are per- 
mitted to rejoice that the conflict has 
been of brief duration and the losses 
we have had to mourn, though griev- 
ous and important, have been so few, 
considering the great results accom 
plished, as to inspire us with gratitude 
and praise to the Lord of Hosts. We 
may laud and magnify His holy name, 
that the cessation of hostilities came 
so soon as to spare both sides the 
countless sorrow and diasters that at- 
tend protracted war. 

I do, therefore, invite all my fellow- 
citizens, as well those at home as those 
who may be at sea or sojourning in 
foreign lands, to set apart and observe 
Thursday, the 24th day of November, 
as a day of national thanksgiving, to 
come together in their several places 
of worship for a service of praise and 
thanks to Almighty God for all the 
blessings of the year, for the mildness 
of the seasons and the fruitfulness of 
the soil, for the contjnued prosperity 
of the people, for the devotion and 
valor of our countrymen, for the glory 
of our victory and the hope of a right- 
eous peace, and to pray that the divine 
guidance which has brought us here- 
tofore to safety and honor may be gra- 
ciously continued in the years to come. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 





Some time ago the Railroad Com- 
missioners of South Carolina ordered 
the telegraph companies of that state 
to pay the war tax on messages sent 
within its borders. The telegraph 
companies obtained an injunction from 
Judge Simonton, of the U. 8. Circuit 
Court of South Carolina, restraining 
the commissioners from enforcing 
their order. Since then the case has 
been argued before Judge Simonton, 
and he has decided to make his injunc- 
tion perpetual. As we are interested 
in this matter of war taxes on tele- 
graph messages in Michigan, and suits 
having been started to compel the 
companies to pay them, this decision is 
quite important. Whether it will be 
appealed to a higher tribunal or not 
we cannot say, but as the report of the 
decision says nothing on that point it 
looks as if the Commissioners had ac- 
cepted the decision as final. 

* * * 

The death of Col. George E. War- 
ing, Jr., on Saturday of last week, re- 
moves a valuable and highly popular 
citizen from public life. Col. Waring 
was one of the most distinguished ag- 
ricultural experts and. sanitary engi- 
neers of the country, and was born 
in Poundridge, N. Y., on July 4, 1888. 
He was educated at College Hili, 
Poughkeepsie, and subsequently stud- 
ied scientific agriculture with the 
late Prof. James J. Mapes. In 1855 he 
was given charge of Horace Greeley's 
famous farm at Chappaqua. ‘Three 
years later he was given the direction 
of the cultivation and drainage of Cen- 
tral Park, in New York city. In 1841 
he entered the Union army as major of 
the Garibaldi Guards, and performed 
good service for the government dur- 
ing the four years he was in the army, 
and was promoted to the rank of 
Colonel. After the severe yellow fever 
epidemic in Memphis in 1878, he was 
called to that city to devise a sysiem 
of sewerage, the general features of 
which have since been: adopted in 
many other cities. Mayor Strong, of 


‘ 





New York, appointed him Street Com- 
missioner, and he did a most valuable 


| and greatly needed work in cleaning up 


the streets of that city. Early in Oc- 
tober he was sent to Cuba at the head 
of the commission to select camp sites 
for the American army of occupation, 
and to devise plans for the sanitary 
improvement of Havana and other Cu- 
ban cities. He had begun the work 
of perfecting plans for cleaning the 
harbor of Havana, one of the foulest 
plague spots in the new world, when 
an attack of yellow fever cut him off 
in the midst of his usefulness. 
= * * 


It has been generally accepted as an 
established fact that the average Cu- 
ban is not a person of sufficient intel- 
ligence to appreciate the boon of 
American citizenship. A report from 
Gen. Leonard Wood, who is doing such 
commendable work in cleaning up and 
governing the department of Santiago. 
has developed a feeling of apprehen- 
sion that we may have ‘been misled as 
to his capacity to appreciate the bless- 
ings of a republican form of govern- 
ment. The dispatch says: ‘No fewer 
than 2,000 insurgents, of whom 500 are 
officers, want offices, and their clamor 
amounts almost to a demand.” They 
seem to have grasped the possibilities 
of American citizenship as thoroughly 
as if they had landed at Castle Gar- 
den instead of being born in Cuba. We 
were in hopes that these people knew 
nothing about “offices,” and that the 
surplus aspirants we had in Michigan 
might be shipped over there, to the 
great benefit and relief of the State, 
and especially the city of Detroit. We 
could fill every office in Cuba, from 
governor to street sweepers, and not 
interfere in the slightest degree with 
the affairs of this much-governed and 
over-taxed city, and every man would 
be a patriot as long as his salary was 
paid regularly and someone else did 
the work. 

&. £09 

The treasury statement of the pub- 
lie debt shows that at the close of 
business October 31, 1898, the debt. 
less net cash in the treasury, amount- 
ed to $1,110,966,922, an increase for 
the month of $43,487,717. This increase 
is accounted for by the issue during 
the month of about $36,680,000 of the 
new 3 per cent bonds and a decrease 
of about $7,238,000 in the cash on 
hand, The entire amount of the new 
loan so far taken up in the monthly 
siatement is $179,399,180. The total 
eash in the treasury and in the various 
government depositories is $933,249.- 
397, against which there are demand 
liabilities outstanding amounting to 
$633,011,122, leaving a net cash bal- 
ance in the treasury of $300,238,275. 
The monthly statement of the govern- 
ment receipts and expenditures shows 
that receipts for the month of October 
amounted to $39,630,051, and disburse- 
ments, $53,982,276. The receipts from 
customs amounted to $15,555,234, 
against $9,713,494 for October, 1897. 
Internal revenue, $22,356,511, against 
$13,614,872, for October last year. Mis- 
cellancous, $1,718,305, against $1,063,- 
047 one year ago. The increase in re- 
caipts for the month as compared with 
October, 1897, amounted to about $15,- 
250,000, During the four months of the 
present fiscal year, the receipts exceed- 
ed those for the corresponding period 
in 1897, by over $60,000,000. 








TO CHEESE MAKERS. 





Fruit Ridge, Mich., October, 1898. 
To Farmers and Dairymen of Michigan: 

I most earnestly call your attention 
to the great importance of the work 
done by the Agricultural College 
through its special course in cheese 
making, to commence Monday, No- 
vember 28, of the present year. The 
course is specially calculated to sub- 
stitute demonstrated facts for guess- 
work in the science of cheese making. 
Every young man who contemplates 
making cheese making a business 
should certainly avail himself of this 
opportunity to equip himself with the 
practical knowledge to be obtained 
through this special course, 

I hope to sce the time come when 
every cheese maker who applies for 
work at a factory will be compelled to 
show a certificate of graduation from 
some such school as now being con- 
ducted at the Michigan Agricultural 
College in the interest of dairying. 

The course is cheap and easily with- 
in the reach of every young man, no 
matter how limited his means. The 
entire dairy interests of Michigan will 
be greatly benefited by having large 


numbers attend this special course. 
GBO. B. HORTON: 





NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan, 


An electric road between Detroit and 
Romeo is to be completed by next July. 

Snow in Marquette county is reported 
s0 deep as to b:ock trains on the logging 
railroads. 

lighteen lives were lost in the wreck 
of the steamer I.. Doty in a storm on 
Lake Michigan October 25. 

Fruit shipmenis from Fennville have 
ceased for this season. The total amount 
sent out by the fruit shippers’ association 
«? the village was 450 cars. 

Farmers around Rochester are very 
much interested in the beet sugar sub- 
ject and are trying to secure the erec- 
tion of a factory in the village. 

It is estimated that at least $500 worth 
of sparrow bounty orders have been 
forged in Jackson county. The same tale 
is told in other counties in the state. 


The pure food inspectors claim that 


Kalen'azco miik dealers are adulterating | 


their iailk to such an extent as to render 
it injurious to health. Prosecutions will 
follow if the practice is continued. 

Tke project for a canal to connect 
Lakes Superior and Michigan seems to be 
a go. The Chicago promoters have is- 
sued the folluwing notice: ‘‘Notice is 
hereby given that the vooks for sub- 
scription for stock of ‘The Lake Michigan 
and Lake Superior Ship Canal & Dock 
Co. will be open November 8, 1898, at 58 
State street, Chicago. Estimated cost of 
canal, $10,900,000."" 

General. 


The treasury department has practical- 
ly completed the issue of the $200,000,000 
of 2? per cent war loan bonds. 

The [linois supreme court has decided 
thnt the Chicago city council may insist 
or compensation for street railway fran- 
chises. 

The Omaha exposition closed Monday. 
The total attendance will exceed 2,600.000, 
und the stockholders will divide about 
$400,000 of profits. 

All European powers have accepted 
Czar Nicholas’s invitation to attend the 
preposed disarmament congress in St. 
Fetersburg, and will send whree delegates 
apiece. 

M. Brisson, premier of France, re- 
signed last Friday and was succeeded by 
M. Dunuy. Brisson’s entire cabinet re- 
tired and new men have been selected 
for every position, 

Charies &. Dawes, comptroller of the 
currency, has ordered ‘that the system 
of semi-annual examinations of national 
Lanks chall extend over all cities without 
exception 

It is announced from Washington that 
during the coming winter retaliatory 
measures against Germany will be taken 
because of her unjust discrimination in 
regard to American pork, 

The French Court of Cassation has 
granted the application for a revision of 
the sentence of the Dreyfus court mar- 
tial, but has refused to order the release 
of the prisoner pending the result of the 
revision. 

Advices received from Santiago Thurs- 
duy morning state that it is believed the 
United States transport Panama has been 
lost. The Panama left Santiago on Tues- 
day en route for New York. She carried 
320 passengers, the majority cof whom 
were soldiers. 

Coal onerators of Virden, Ill., intend to 
secure injunctions restraining Gov. Tan- 
ner from interfering with importation of 
laborers. The coroner’s jury in the cases 
of the nine men killed tn the riot on Oc- 
tober 12 brought in a verdict that they 
were killed by unknown persons. 

The Acme Wrecking Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, has asked nermission to raise the 
wreck of the Maine. The work will be 
done without expense to the government, 
which can buy the vessel when above 
water. If the government does not want 
her she will be exhibited in the principal 
cities, if she is raised successfully. 

In accordance with instructions from 
President McKinley the American com- 
missioners at Paris formally presented a 
note last Monday annovncine the pur- 
pose of the United States to take the en- 
tire Philippine grcup and to assume such 
proportion of the debt as has been in- 
eurred in the imrrovement of the islands 
or fer the benefit of thetr inhabitants. 
The Spanish commissioners were given 
time until Friday of this week to pre- 
pare their answer. 

Grain shippers say the supreme court 
decision. pronouncing the Joint Traffic as- 
sociation illeg:l, will prove a boon to 
the Chieago and New York grain mar- 
kets. The effect of this trunk line asso- 
ciation has been to keen the tariff be- 
tween Chicago and New York rigid, while 
the tariffs by all roundabout routes were 
poorly maintained. With the association 
broken up and genuine competition be- 
tween all trunk lines, Chicago and New 
York will counmand the bulk of the busi- 
ness, 





A correspondent at Northville in- 
quires if there is to be a fat stock show 
at Chicago this fall. We have not 
heard that one will be held. The one 
held a year ago seems to have left a 
bad taste in the mouths of its promot- 
ers and managers. 





Germans are eating old and used up 
horses, mules and fat dogs on account 
of the scarcity of meat. The German 
government says that American meats 
are not good enough for the German 
people, but the steaks from old plug 
horses seem to he all right. 


Frank R. Stockton has written for The 
Youth’s Companion an anecdotal article on 
new lines under the curious title of “The 
Wolf andthe Wheelbarrow.” There is not 
only an actual wolf and a real wheelbarrow 
in it, but lions, a La at | famous trage- 
dian and some tuteresting objects of naturel 
bistory. 
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The Houscholv. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK- 
WOOD. 

We should be pleased to have any of our read- 
ers who take an inter2st im household topics 
send in their views and opinions upon any sub- 
ject which is under liscussion, or which they 
wish discussed. The invitation is general, and 
we hope to see it accepted by many. Address 
all letters “or The Hous2hold to Mrs. Ella E. 
Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 





GRANDMOTHER'S. HANDS. 





Crippled and bent and marked with toil. 
Grandmother's hands are busy all day; 
7 on the buttons and patch up the 
oles, 
They take up the toys and put them 
away. 
They smooth the pillow for Johnny’s 
head; 
They find a cure for his every pain; 
They cover his kite and mend his sled, 
And they tie the string to his railroad 
train. 
They find the sweets that make him glad; 
They sprinkle with sunshine all of his 
cares; 
They spank him, too, when Johnny is bad, 


Then dry again his bitter tears. ; 


In years to come, when Johnny’s feet 
Tread cheerless paths of other iands, 
Deep in his manly heart he’ll bless 
Both spanks and gifts of those dear old 
hands. 
—Atlanta Journal. 


HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 


IN THE WAY THEY SHOULD GO. 

“I long ago gave up believing it al- 
ways safe to judge a child’s home 
training by its own conduct,” said a 
friend the other day, as we were dis- 
cussing certain traits desirable and 
otherwise in children. 

Knowing my friend to be a most 
careful and conscientious mother, I 
awaited her further remarks atten- 
tively. 

“Now you know,” she continued, 
“that I am naturally systematic and 
orderly about my work.” I bowed as- 
sent to this, as I knew it to be true, 
also that she might have added neat- 
ness to the two qualifications named. 
“But,” she went on, “my daughter is 
not going to bear out my teaching; at 
least present indications do not point 
that way. She is now in her teens and 
is developing decidedly opposite traits 
to those I have tried by precept and 
example to instill in her ever since she 
was old enough to be taught anything. 
And it cannot be that she has inherited 
this from the other side of the family, 
for her father’s mother was one of the 
very neatest housekeepers I have ever 
known. I should very much dislike 
people to judge me by my daughter 
in this respect, unless a change takes 
place in her, and so I am becoming 
exceedingly careful to avoid judging 
other parents by the standard of their 
children.” 

te * TK 

Here again theory and _ practice 
clash. According to the beautiful the- 
ory of “clay in the potter’s hands,” so 
frequently employed as a simile for 
the child in the hands of a parent, chil- 
dren ought invariably to come up ex- 
actly as they are trained, yet how 
often they prove disappointing in this 
respect. Try you never so faithfully 
to bring up a. child in the way he 
should go, yet when he reaches an age 
where it is possible for him to do so, 
and he is going to do as he pleases 
about it. In spite of pre-natal influ- 
ence and anti-natal influence, in spite 
of precept apd example there is that 
born within some children which bids 
defiance to all acknowledged laws; 
something which refuses to be in- 
fluenced when it ought to be and in 
the way that it ought to be. 

The longer I live the more I am 
convinced that there is a mysterious, 
unfathomable something born within 
us that to a great extent makes us 
what we are. It is “the way our brain 


lies,” as one man explains the reason. 


some young men go wrong even 
though they have the best of home 
training and environment, while others 
with very little or no attention paid to 
their training grow up to be models 
of their sex. 

Occult forces are at work within, and 
their effect varies with the individual. 
Heredity is a power little -studied by 
the majority of people, yet many pecu- 
liarities might be traced to some long- 
ago-dead ancestor concerning whom no 
one now living has the slightest knowl- 
edge. 

* a a 

Habits of carelessness are frequent- 
ly a great annoyance to parents. We 
know how we would have our children 





do but not always can we fee! satisfied 
with the result of our efforts. We 
must do the best we can, and that is 
all any one can do. 

But for the encouragement of those 
who are striving to instill habits of 
neatness and order as well as other 
desirable attributes in their children 
let me say, do not despair though no 
visible sign of success be apparent. It 
frequently transpires that this is long 
delayed yet comes when the boy or 
girl approaches maturity. Many a 
little boy whose mother despaired of 
establishing in him habits of clean- 
liness and personal neatness has de- 
veloped these traits with the advent 
of long pants and their added dignity. 

And it may be the same with the 
girl referred to. When she goes out in 
the world a bit, gets a little more 
thoughtful, perhaps goes away to 
school where she will mingle with 
others, learn new methods and make 
new friends, I shail not be one bit 
surprised if she develops into a young 
woman who is neat and orderly enough 
to satisfy the most exacting. 

We must not relax our efforts in 
the least, even if the case seems well 
nigh hopeless. There are few parents 
who do not have trials with their 
children. It requires tact, good judg- 
ment and lots of patience in dealing 
with the young, and never forget that 
line upon line, and precept upon pre- 
cept, will have their effect somewhere, 
sometime, even though we may not be 
alive to see it. 





A FEW THOUGHTS ON SYMPA- 
THY AND RELIGION. 

Why is it that the words sym- 
pathy and religion are so often spoken 
as though they were synonymous with 
sorrow and death? Have not all of 
us friends that we treasure, not only 
because ‘they have sympathized with 
our sorrow, but because they have re- 
joiced with us in our happiness? And 
I believe it takes more true nobility 
of character to rejoice sincerely with 
our friends’ happiness than to con- 
dole with their misfortunes. 

1 have heard the assertion that we 
could get alomg very well without 
religion as long as we were enjoying 
the sunshine of happiness, and only 
need to use it as a sort of umbrella 
in time of sorrow. But that is a mis- 
take. I think we need to feel the 
assurance of a Father's protecting 
love to help us bear our happiness 
full more than our grief. Knowing 
the uncertainty of this material life 
we could not bear our earthly hap- 
piness if we had not the promise of 
life eternal, and a simple trust in our 
all-wise Father. 

It is not the unhappy, lonely, dis- 
contented individual who feels the 
need of the gospel. He is often so 
full of discontent and hatred that he 
only thinks of death as a relief from 
a state that gives him no pleasure. 
He has no desire for a future state. 
To him there are no happy, smiling 
faces “looking down from the win- 
dows of heaven,” and there is no lov- 
ing hand-clasp to hold him to this 
life, whereas the happy individual 
has much to lose by death, And the 
thought would be very oppressive if 
it were not for the gospel of glad tid- 
ings of great joy. 

I believe it to be the test of true 
friendship when we can rejoice with 
the success of our friends and not 
feel any envious thoughts, or seek to 
find some flaw in their armer. It is 
the fault of -many that they sting 
their friends with unkind remarks. 
It is cruel to cloud anyone’s happiness 
when it does us or them no good. It 
is very seldom anyone is made better 
by being hurt, and we often lose a 
friend by these stinging little speeches. 
We sometimes kill the love and trust 
of our nearest and dearest in this 
way. I sometimes think bluntness or 
plainness of speech is only another 
name for ill temper. 

If some have been so unfortunate 
as to find that life holds more of pain 
than of joy for them, let them not seek 
to impress others with their gloom, 
but rathér offer up a heart-felt prayer 
that they may never find it so. 

I sometimes think the one who is 
most kind comes nearest being truly 
great; and when we can sincerely re- 
jeice and sympathize with one an- 
other's happiness we will come near 
fulfilling the command, Love ye one 
another, and earth will become a 
much pleasanter abiding place. 

MRS. MAC. 


D. H.—If you had used the Magic dyes you 
would not have had cause for complaint as 
they do not bleed by washing. * 


NOTES FROM A HOUSEKEEPER’S 
EXPERIENCE. : 

One ounce of pulverized saltpetre 
dissolved in a pint of pure sweet oil 
makes an excellent liniment for in- 
flammatory rheumatism. 

To wash chamois’skin as it is usual- 
ly done results in making it hard when 
dried. If washed in soapy water and 
rinsed in the same instead of clear 
water it will be soft. 

If beans, potatoes, or any other vege- 
table boils dry and burns fast to the 
kettle do not make the mistake of 
pouring in water, which will spoil its 
contents, but rather quickly remove all 
that is not burned to another dish, 
when it may continue cooking and be 
uninjured. 

In making coffee the flavor is de- 
stroyed and the aroma lost by boiling 
too much. One minute should be the 
extent of its boiling, and for very best 
coffee simply infuse with boiling water, 
allowing it to merely reach the boiling 
point, then set where it will keep hot 
until wanted. 

Now that the season for wearing 
flannels is again here I wish all who 
have the care of them could know that 
borax is the very best agent to use in 
washing them. It is beiter than any 
soap, keeping them soft and nice. They 
will not shrink if this is used. Some- 
times I add a little household ammonia 
to the borax and water if the flannels 
are badly soiled, as I do not like to 
rub soap upon the garments. Wash 
and rinse in water of the same temper- 
ature. In hanging to dry stretch into 
shape and dry quickly. 

Tuscola. HANNAH JANE. 


JUST FOR A HOME. 





The other day some ladies were dis- 
cussing the recent marriage of a 
sweer, lovable woman. We hope 
and trust tha: it is a real love match, 
although they are not a youthful cou- 
ple. 

That discussion, and also the ob- 
servation of this writer led to a few 
thoughts which she will send to the 
Household. 

We believe that the love of home 
lies very near to the heart of the 
womanly woman, and, as she grows 
older that love grows stronger.  Per- 
haps, for that reason, the temptation 
to marry for a home may be harder 
to overcome. But we think that a 
real, true love is more necessary for 
those people who are no longer young 





because of the reason that habits and 
views of life are more firmly estab- 
lished. It will be harder to give up: 
the forbearance always needful] to 
make real happiness will not be fort}. 
coming so easily as in earlier years 
While a happy married life is the moxt 
beautiful thing that can be in this 
world, we believe that of all people 
the two “unequally yoked toget}hey 
are the most miserable creatures oy 
earth. The house they live in wi] 
simply be a place in which to stay 
and not a home, - 
Don’t marry simply for a home. ny 
sister. We are sure that there jx 
much to enjoy even if one must wal; 
alone to the end of life. It depends 
in great measure upon the individual 
the happiness or misery. If the sins\, 
woman allows the bitterness of life 
—that must come to all, whether may- 
ried or unmarried—to make her disa- 
sreeable, no wonder she is alluded it, 
as “that sour old maid.” If, on the 
other hand, she will persistently look 
for the best in humanity, look for the 
beauties in nature, cultivate a taste 
for the best and purest in literature. 
we think fhat she will not find herself 
either friendless or unhappy even jf 
she is an old maid. 
“There’s a sunny side of life, 
And a shady side as well; 
*Tis for every one to say 
On which side he’d choose to dwell.” 
CLARA BELL. 


PETTICOATS. 





A petticoat for wet weather is made 
of dark blue storm serge. It is gored 
as far as the knees; has four gores, 
no lining. From the knees down is aq 
deep, straight flounce with very scant 
fullness. This has a stiff lining. and 
for half way up from the bottom are 
rows of machine stitching half an inch 
apart. 

A pretty petticoat made of an old 
black silk dress skirt is as follows: 
The foundation for the skirt is Dlack 
sateen, four gores. From the knees 
down to the bottom the sateen is coy- 
ered with the silk, sewed in with the 
seams. Half am inch from the bottom 
of the skirt is a ruffle of the black silk. 
cut straight, three inches deep. Fora 
heading to this is a row of half-inch- 
wide black velvet ribbon. Half an inch 
above this is another ruffle, same 
depth and heading of velvet. Above 
this ig still another ruffle and two rows 


of velvet. 
CLARA. 











Enamelin 





is, labor-saving, brilliant in effect, no dust 
and noodor. It makes a rusty old stove look 
as good as new in a minute. 
paste, cake or liquid form. 

J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


is the Modern Stove 
Polish, which means 
UP-TO-DATE; that 


Put up in 














The Woman 
Who Spends a Penny 


for a postal card, or by letter requests us to send her 


Our Cloak and Suit Catalogue: 
for Fall and Winter 1898-99, will receive a copy free. 
The catalogue is beautifully illustrated, shows the 
latest styles in Cloaks, Capes and Suits, and quotes 

Wholesale Prices to Everybody. 
No catalogue sent to residents of Chicago. 
Originators of the Montgomery Ward & Co., 

logue Business, CHICAGO. 
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UNDER A th 
POSITIVE GUARANTEE & 


000 in use. 
to wash as clean as can be done on the washboard and 
with much more ease. is app to Terriff’s Perfect 
Washing Machine which will be sent on trial at wholesale 
price: if_not satisfactory money refunded. Agents 

anted. For exclusive territory,terms and prices write 
PORTLAND MFG. CO, Box 101 Portland, Mich. 


$A FAMILY KNITTER for $5. 
= 5,000 stitches per minute. Knits hosiery com- 
plete from homespun or factory woolen or 
= cotton yarns. Our Free Circular with 
Ee samples of work explains everything. This 

& machine sold direct. Address, 
Machine Co., Clearfield, Pa. 














—_ > Perfection Knitting 
T Your Children 
4 Dr.¥.E.May, Bloomington, 111. 
















The 

Berkshire | 
Hills i 
Sanatorium, 


For the Scientific 
Treatment of 









Tumors, and all Forms of Malignant and Benign Growths, 


Without the use of the Knife 


The Largest and Best Equipped Private Institution in the Wor!d, 


We have never failed to effect a permanent cur’ 
where we have had a reasonable opportunity for 
treatment. 

Please state your case as clearly as possille 
and our book with complete information will !« 
mailed free. Address 


Drs. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 





WANTED Ladies and gentlemen to procure su!» 

scriptions for the best fifty-cent w” 
man’s monthly magazine in the United States. Tbe 
most beautiful and popular woman's magazine 00 
very liberal commissions; Terms, sample copies 
special helps and premiums furnished free. Addres* 
THE AMERICAN QUEEN, 78-80 Walker St., New York. 


To stick Rubber use SER 
beware! “rake no Majors Rubber Cement 
When writing to advertisers please men- 


tion that you saw their advertisement in the 
MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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WANTS. 





A reader of the Household wants to 
know of a good book on etiquette. 

Another reader asks for directions 
for knitting ladies’ mittens with three 
rows of small shells on the back. 

The same lady asks how to keep 
comb honey. Any dry place, no mat- 
ter if warm, is a suitable place to keep 
it.. Dampness should be avoided, also 
severe freezing. 

E. H. H. asks in regard to organiaing 
a reading circle. For this we certainly 
can recommend the Bay View course, 
which is similar to the Chautauqua. 
While much cheaper it is in every way 
equal to it. For particulars write J. 
M. Hall, Flint, Mich. 

Mrs. T. asks what kind of kettle to 
use in coloring. Will the dye stain 
whatever dish is used? Directions in 
regard to the proper vessel for dyeing 


usually accompany the prepared dyes. . 


We do not think it will be difficult to 
scour the dye from a tin or brass ket- 
tle, although iron can be safely used 
with some colors. Suggestions are in 
order from those who have had ex- 
perience. 

Cora L. wants some of the readers 
of the Household to send directions for 
crocheting a hood for a grown person. 

Those who can give information re- 
quested above please do 80. When it 
comes our turn to ask a favor we ap- 
preciate a prompt response, so let us 
not forget to help others. 

Mrs. C. C. S. sends recipe for mus- 
tard pickles and asks for suggestions 
for Christmas presents very soon, say- 
ing very truly that it will not be long 
before the holidays will be here. 








REMEMBER THE BIRTHDAYS. 





I heartily agree with Dolly Goodwill 
in regard to remembering the birth- 
days. It takes so little to make a child 
happy, and the years of childhood are 
but few. Almost before we can realize 
it they are grown up. 

It has been our cusiom ever since 
the babies were old enough, to make 
the birthdays a little different from 
any other days. The feature most 
eagerly looked forward to is the birth- 
day cake. It matters not what kind of 
a cake, just so it has frosting and 
eandies on top. Sometimes it is a 
marbled cake, sometimes a layer cake 
with one layer colored with chocolate, 
the next with red fruit coloring, and 
the last left white; sometimes they are 
baked in little scalloped patty pans, 
but whatever the kind, they are not 
complete without the frosting and 
candies. 

Then the pleasure of planning some 
little gift for eachother, the mysterious 
whisperings and knowing looks that 
are exchanged. One can feel the 
Signs of a coming birthday in the air. 

And, mothers, when your little ones 
bring you presents, no matter what 
they may be, think of the love that 
prompts the gift, and make the heart 
of the little giver glad with your 
thanks. 

Last spring the little three-year-old 
girlie used to go away over to the 
clearing with her papa, fill both hands 
with dandelions, and come back, all 
flushed and happy, with a “present for 
Mama.” “Won't she be s’prised?” she 
said to papa, ‘“’cause the ones in the 
yard haven’t got their eyes opened yet, 
and she’thinks these are just bootiful.” 

M. A. G. 





CLEANSING DUCK’S FEATHERS. 





I want to tell Mrs. A. G. Mann 
how to treat duck feathers to remove 
the peculiar odor she complains of. I 
krow by experience that it can be 
done. 

Sew up two old sheets and put the 
feathers in them. MUHave four sticks 
lorg enough to go across a barrel and 
place the feathers over it. With an old 
pun inside the barrel smoke them well 
with corn-cobs, but do not shut it up 
to tight or it may take fire. Turn the 
feathers occasionally and let them re- 
main in the smoke for 20 minutes or 
more, then air well for several days, 
turning them several times a day. If 
the ticks are tainted and do not smell 
Sweet, wash them, and when dry, re- 
turn the feathers to them. Make four 
little bags of very thin cloth and put 
a little camphor gum in each. Drop 
these in with the feathers as you fill 
the ticks. 

I wish someone would tell se 
Plainly how to knit some kind of lace 
three or four inches wide. I don’t 





understand what is meant by k. o. p., 
ete, as 1 know nothing about knitting 
by letter. : 

MRS. A. BROADBECK. 





COOKING FOR AN INVALID. 





A lady asks for hints on cooking for 
an invalid, and while I may not be 
able to suggest anything new, perhaps 
it may be a help and suggest other 
things to her. 

Such a case calls for sympathy. We 
all know how hard it is to think of a 
variety, and that we must have. Ev- 
erything must bé dainty; a fresh nap- 
kin on the tray and one for use, the 
daintiest dishes the house affords, but 
not too many things crowded on at 
once. 

We have a new breakfast food 
called “Vitoes.” It is easy to cook, 
and we like it eaten with milk with 
or without sugar, the same as oatmeal. 
It would seem a waste to cook it in 
any other way than in a double boiler. 
I think it is the most nourishing of 
foods, as it has the germ of the wheat 
in it. , 

A baked potato is relished by an in- 
valid, a little jelly or jam, sauce of 
different kinds, and fresb fruit if you 
have it, or a little of some things on 
the table. Cornstarch cooked by the 
recipe for invalids on the Niagara 
brand is nice. A piece of toast, differ- 
ent kinds of soup, eggs cooked in dif- 
ferent ways—anything for a change 
must be thought of. There are many 
recipes in cook books purposely for 
invalids that may be used. If one has 
a weak stomach greater care must be 
exercised. MRS. T. 





CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 





Layer cake that will not dry out: 
One scant cup sugar and butter size 
of a large egg, beaten until creamy. 
Add one egg and beat well, then add 
two-thirds cup buttermilk, or sour milk 
will do, and one and one-half cups 
flour, with one teaspoonful of soda 
stirred in it, and one teaspoonful of 
baking powder. Flavor to taste. 

Salad Dressing: One cup vinegar 
(not too strong), one cup sugar. Put 
these on the stove in a granite basin 
and bring to a boil. While it is heat- 
ing beat two eggs, a teaspoonful of 
salt, a scant teaspoonful of pepper and 
a teaspoonful of mustard, and when 
smooth add to the boiling vinegar and 





sugar, Set on the back of the stove and 
cook slowly until thick, stirring con- 
stantly to prevent curdling. While hot 
stir in a lump of butter size of a hickory 
nut, and when cool add two tablespoon- 
fuls of sweet cream if you have it, or 
it will do very well without. This is ex- 
cellent for cabbage or potatoes or for 
cold meat. 
E. 





JOS. HORNE C0. 


ART NEEDLE-WORK. 


Something that most women, espe- 
cially young women, delight in. We 
have a department that is overflow- 
ing with the prettiest of designs in 
Stamped Linens and you can order 
them by mail just as satisfactorily 
as if you were to make a personal 
selection. Prices are correct, be- 
cause they are the lowest. 

White Linen Doylies, conventional 
and floral Patterns, pure linen, 
sizes 6 x 6 to 12 x 12, prices 3 to 10 
cents each. 

White Linen Center Pieces, conven- 
tional cross stitch and floral pat- 
terns, pure linen, sizes 18 x 18 to 24 
x 24, prices 25c to 40c each. 

Cushion Tops in colored Linen, tick- 
ing, canvas and various new ma- 


tional and cross stitched patterns, 

every color and design worth hav- 

ing. Top and back—50c and 75c 
each. 

Stamped Renaissance patterns of 
the following: 

Doylies—7 to 12 inches—prices, 3 to 

8 cents each. 

Centers—18 to 24 inches—prices, 15¢ 

to 20ce each. 

Covers—30 to 45 inches—prices, 25c 

to 50c each. 

Also a complete line of Scarfs, Cur- 
tains and Handkerchief designs. Of 
course we can’t send you samples of 
these goods, but wecan send you any 
number of samples of dress goods and 
silks and we’ll do so if you ask us. 
Have you received our Fall and Win- 
ter Catalogue? 


PITTSBURG, PA. 





terials, stamped in floral, conven-' 


is SOUR MEAT. Box,enough 
<2 for 500 Ibs. post-paid, on receipt of Bie. 


Preservaline Co., 12 Cedar St.. N. Y 











ONLY $18 


FREIGHT & 
PAID, 





Our New and Improved High-Arm 


7-DRAWER MICHIGAN FARMER 


SEWING MACHIN 


With All Latest Attachments. 


Warranted 10 Years. Freight Paid by us. 


Self-setting needle; automatic bobbin winder, 
with oak or walnut woodwork; new bent wood 
top; seven longskeleton drawers. Full and com- 
plete set of attachments and illustrated instruc- 
tion book sent with each machine. Every ma- 
chine we send out guaranteed to be in every 
way equal to the best made in America and guar- 
anteed to give entire satisfaction or money 
refunded. Only $18, or $19 with paper one year. 
We can furnish repairs or needles at any time. 
Remit by postoffice order, registered letter, 
New York draft, or express. 

If you want the BEST sewing machine made 
in the world at the LOWEST PRICE ever offer- 
ed, send us your order. Descriptive circular of 
7-Drawer and Drop-head machine sent free on 
application. Address 

MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 





men with small capital to send for 

a $s 256 page book that explains a way to 

5 —_ money with : agic pane 
ernorStereopticon. It's tree. 

McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., NY. 











RUDYARD KIPLING. 


HE volume for 1899 will be the best THE COMPANION has ever published. Each of the 52 weekly issues will 
be full of delight and inspiration. Among more than 200 capital stories to be published during 1899 will be 


The Youth’s 
Companion... 





HOSE who subscribe at once for the 1899 volume 
will receive the remaining issues of 1898, including 

the beautiful Double Holiday Numbers, Free. Among 
the many famous contributors to these issues will be 


story of a hero. 








Dec. rst issue. ‘*The Water- 
W. D. Howells Pe 4 melon Patch.’’ A story of fruit- 


loving boys. 
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| NR \\; Nov. roth issue. ** The Burning 
{) YW : Rudyard Hipling of the ‘Sarah Sands.’”’ The | 
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prima donna’s trials and triumphs. 





DINNIE AND THE DANS, a Serial of Irish Life, 


FIFTY YEARS WITH A 


MENAGERIE, a Circus Man’s Tale, 


FOR LIFE AND LIBERTY, a Thrilling Escape from Savages, 
AN INLAND ARMOR-CLAD, a Wide-Awake Boys’ Invention, 


THE WOLF AND THE WHEELBARROW, a Strange Animal Story, 


POLICE SPIES IN RUSSIA, a Yankee’s Adventure with Them, 


The Companion EVERY WEEK from now until 1900 for $1.75. 








JANE BARLOW. 
DAN RICE. 

H. M. STANLEY. 
CHARLES ADAMS. 
F. R. STOCKTON. 
POULTNEY BIGELOW. 





NEW 8 


FIFTY-CENT 
CALENDAR FREE 
TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS. 





SS) aa ge) 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER. 


UBSCRIBERS who will send $1.75 at once with name and address, enclosing this slip or mentioning 
this paper, will get THE COMPANION every week from the time subscription is received unt 


January, 1900, including: 


FREE — All the remaining issues of 1898, inclusive of the Holiday Numbers. 
FREE — The exquisite Companion Calendar for 1899, richer and costlier than any of the famous Companion 
Calendars of former years. Designed and lithographed in twelve colors exclusively for THE 


COMPANION. A charming ornament for the home. 


AND THE COMPANION for the 52 weeks of 1899— a library in itself. F 186 
llustrated Announcement and Sample Copies Free. 


I 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, - - 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


C-SI OSD 









We wiil accept subscriptions to THE MICHIGAN FARMER and Youth’s Companion where the order for 
Youth’s Corel bo is new and both are sent at one time, from the date the order is received to Jan. 1, 
r only $1.90. 


1900 fo 


This will include the great Holiday Numbers and Elegant Calendar of the 


Youth's Companion. Present subscribers to THE MICHIGAN FARMER who wish to take advantage of this offer can do so and have their time for the 


M. F. extended one year from their present date. 


Y. ©. will start at once. 


y new subscriber is meant one who has not taken the Youth’s Companion this year and where it is noi now taken inthe same family. Send 


i B 
all combination orders to 


E MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 
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Legal Department. 


CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 





Conveying Estates in Trust.—A. V.— 
As so much is wasted by heirs who 
are incapable of properly managing 
property, can a parent give real estate 
to any of his children whom he 
pleases, and whom he knows will not 
waste it, tying it up so that the first 
generation cannot mortgage or sell it? 
—This may be done either by will or 
by conveyance, but in doing it you 
need the services of a competent at- 
torney to draw the technical clauses 
in the papers required, 


Credit for implements ordered fur- 
nished by overseer.—G. A. W., Mon- 
tague, Mich.—Should the overseer of 
highways of any road district warn 
out a resident taxpayer to work his 
highway taxes, and order him to 
bring his team, plow and wagon, does 
the plow and wagon count on his 
highway labor, whether used or not, or 
whether they were only used an hour 
or so during the day?—The statute 
says that every overseer shall have 
power to require a cart, wagon, plow, 
scraper or road machine with yoke of 
oxen or span of horses, or more if 
needed, to properly do the required 
work, and a man or men to manage 
them, to be furnished by any person 
having the same within his district, 
and each implement named or team or 
man furnished pursuant to such requi- 
sition shall be deemed equivalent to 
one day’s labor. As the statute uses 
the work “furnished,” thus merely re- 
quiring the taxpayer to bring the ma- 
chine, implement, horses or men upon 
the road, when they come directly un- 
der the control and authority of the 
overseer, we are of the opinion that 
the furnishing of the implements, 
plows, horses or men is all that is 
requisite to obtain the credit of one 
day’s labor. It is the overseer’s busi- 
ness to make the most of them, and 
the taxpayer has fulfilled his duty 
when he furnishes them. 


Change of Name—Effect on Elec- 
tion.—Subscriber, East Lake, Mich.— 
A took out a homestead in this State 
and left it, and after a short time B, 
a neighbor, settled on the land and 
changed his name to A; was known 
before by the name of B, which is his 
correct name. Kindly answer the fol- 
lowing questions: 1. Is it legal for a 
person to change his name except he 
applies to have it changed by act of 
legislature?—A person may legally 
name himself, or change his name, or 
acquire one by reputation, general 
usage or habit; so in the absence of 
fraud a person may do business and 
execute contracts under any name he 
chooses to assume. A name is a 
means merely for identification. 2. Is 
B entitled to the homestead after A 
has settled on the land and paid the 
first fees?—B can acquire such home- 
stead by taking the steps prescribed 
by law in case A has forfeited all 
claim to the homestead. Whether or 
not A has forfeited his claims would 
depend upon the particular circum- 
stances of the case. 3. Can anybody 
hold public office, state or township, 
if he is elected under the name of A 
when his right name is B?—Yes. The 
purpose of a name is merely to desig- 
nate the person of the candidate, and 
if B is elected under the name A, and 
the voters know the identity of the 
name of A and the person B, the elec- 
tion of B is legal and valid, 








arkets. 


WHEAT. 

While the market has declined a little 
since last report, the generai tone has 
been quite strong. There seems to be a 
general belief that the future of the 
wheat market will favor sellers. The 
west is ma:keting its crop freeiy. but in 
this State only an advance brings out 
stocks, and a decline at once s.ops re- 
ceipts. Farmers are able to hold their 
crops in a majority of cases, and will do 
so. The advance and strong position held 
by oats and corn will undoubtedly heip 
wheat. Of course, a good deal of the 
strength of the market comes from the 
laree demand for export. and this is 
helped by the unsettled condition of Buro- 
Peau poitics. ‘Lhere is a possibiity of 
trouble between Great Britain, France, 
and Russia, and this is sufficient to give 
the wheat market a strong tone. As a4 
matter of fact, nowever, we-look for only 
talk between tne2se nations, and doubt 
very much if either would take the initi- 
ative in so costly a struggle. The market 
closed weak on Thursday, with valu2s 
somewhat lower than the previous days. 
Liverpool was slightly lower, and Paris a 
shade higher. 





The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this market 
from October 5 * to og ag 3: 


0. No.1 Mixed Mixed 
Ret White. Ret, — 
Oct II es 6g om 
0 Ee ci vecntielaend 68% 68% 67% 6746 
aoe een aN 68% 68%, 67%, 67% 
me PNR aIS eS 684, 68% 67% 67 
en. ana 67% 68% 6746 
je Lee 684 68% 68 
ie ea is 69% 69% 68% 
ot | RSA ID 10% 1% 9%He—ti«iHS 
iy RSS 2 2 Th T1% 
ao REE: 70% 71 10 70% 
« 2... cc ae 
ag ES ee. en wee ee 
a SBN ccccs See 1% nh 1% 
a Re pees 
Hs staan! a a 10% 10% 
#0 TE pestcvesboces ( 
“ Fs aie aecaseeSee 10% 1% 170 70 
5s Fiposencoe 10% m % 0 cm 
pecan ees 7 rh 
ae * ee cee aent na Tl «870% 0% 
6s Fee ee eet kL 10% W% bie — br% 


Dec. May; 
BAGGY ..cccccccss ccccssccccsves ( 
Saturday ...ceseee eecvecceccece 6953 70 | 
MONGAY .....0.00 cecccccececes 70 70% 
TROUT ccccsachooes 0sc0bsseces 69% 10% 
Wednesday ....ccerese seccvess Me 71 
cebaecn pecvesewoseen bots 10% 


was 2,345,000 bu. 

stocks in Liverpool decreased 448,000 bu. 
last month, and are unusually light for 
this season of the year. ‘ 

Farmers in this State are not selling 
their wheat very freely, and last week it 
was nearly impossible to get sufficient to 
meet the demand for export. 

The Jamestown, N. D., Alert says: 
“Traveling men and elevator people say 
that not over 4¢ per cent of threshing is 
done in the state. A great deal of plow- 
ing wil: not be done in consequence of 
grain being in shock. In the northern 
part of the state the weather has been 
so kad as to prevent threshing almost en- 
tirely in localities.’ 

The shipments of wheat from India last 
week were just one-half as much as 
shipped the previous week, and about 
half as much as shipped the same week 
last year. 

The St. Petersburg Journal of Com- 
merce and Industry estimates the Rus- 
sian wheat crop this year at 220,000,000 bu, 
and Russian requirements being put at 
240,000,000 bu, the surplus for export and 
for reconstituting stocks is about 80,000,- 
000 bu. We may add that the final official 
estimate of last year’s crop was 336,000,000 
bu 


Bad roads are said to be interfering 
with wheat deliveries in the northwest. 

Australian reports are to the effect that 
timely rains have greatly improved the 
prospects of the wheat crop. 

The Northwestern Miller says: ‘‘There 
is a decided tendency among farmers to 
increase the acreage of winter wheat for 
the next crop. In Nebraska the acreage 
is estimated to be larger than ever be- 
fcre in the history of the state.” 

DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
BUTTER. 

The butter market holds strong at the 
range noted a week ago. The demand for 
prime grades of both creamery and dairy 
is very active, and considevable second 
quality of stock is taken simply because 
nothing better is available. Very little 
prime dairy is being received. Quotations 
are firm at the fol.owing range: Cream- 
ery, 21@22c; fancy dairy, 16@18c; good 
dairy, 14@115¢c> low grades, 6@7c per Ib. At 
Chicago, the market is firm and active, 
with the advance ‘noted last week fully 
maintained. In fact, a shade higher 
price has been secured on the choicest 
parcels. If the demand continues as good 
as at present, a still further advance 
would not be surprising, although it is 
well to remember that values are high 
for the season. Quotations there are as 
follows: Creameries, extras, 21%2@22c; 
firsts, 19@20c; seconds, 16@17c. Dairies, 
extras, 18@1Sc; firsts, 14@l5c; No 2, l2wi8c. 
Ladles, extras, 124@138c. Packing stock, 
11%@12c. The New York market is in bet- 
ter shape than a week ago so far as the 
choicest goods are concerned and on such 
values are well maintained; but there is a 
govd deal of second and third-class stock 
being held which is in very limited de- 
mand, and hard to move. Quotations rule 
about the same as a week ago, and are as 
folicws: Creamery. Western, extras, per 
Ib, 23c; do firsts, 20@22c; do thirds to sec- 
ends 15%@19c; do State, extras, 22@224¢c; 
do firsts, 20@21;4c, do thirds to seconds, 
15%@19c: Western, June. extras, 19%@20c; 
do seconds to firsts, 17@19c; State dairy, 
half-firkin tubs, fall made, fancy,19%4@20c; 
do firsts, 17@ls%c; do thiids to seconds, 
14@16c; State dairy, firkins, fancy, 18c; 
do secenés to firsts, 15@17c; Western imi- 
taiion creamery, tinest, 17@i7%c; do firsts, 
14@15i2c; do seconds, 13@13%c; factory, 
June, extras, 14@14%c; do seconds to firsts, 
13@13%c; do current packed, finest, 13%@ 
l4c; do seconds, 124%@18c; do lower grades, 

11144@12c. 

At bKlgin, or Monday, all the offerings 
were quickly taken at 22c for creamery, 
and the market closed firm at that price. 

CHEESE, 


Our Jocal market is steady to firm at a 
range of 10@10%c for the best full creams, 
and the situativn promising a strong mar- 
ket for the present. At Chicago the mar- 
ket is fairly active and firm, with values 
showing un upward tendency. Quotations 
in that market are as fo.lows: Young 
Americas 9@S%ec: twins, 7%4@8%c; ched- 
dars, 7%@8c; Swiss, 8@10%c; limbur- 
ger, “ ick, Se iw 
York market has_ shown liittle if 
any change in either tone or val- 
tes since a week ago. Supplies have con- 
tinued moderate, but general demand 
limited, and the offerings have been fully 
ample for all requirements; in fact, large 
white cheese has sold slowly and has been 
in some surplus. Only one or two export- 
ers have snown any interest, and they 
generatly looking for specially fancy large 





colored, and when finding stock just suit- 
able have not cbhjected to paying 8c, 
but that fieure has been the extreme and 
not well enough established to quote, as 
bulk of business in average finest lots 
has been at Sic. Large white has been 
freely offered at 8¥%c. Quotations in that 
market are as follows: State, full cream 
large, colered or white, fancy, 8%c; do 
colored or white, choice 8%c; do 
gocd to prime, 8§4c; Jo ccmmon to fair, 
7@7%c; do small, colered, fancy, 9@914c; do 
smal], white, fancy, 9@9%c; do good to 
choice, 84@s&4c; do common to fair, 7@8c; 
light skims, small, choice, 6%@7c; do 
large, choice, 64@6%4c; part skims, small, 
cheice, 6@644c; do large, choice, 544@5%c; 
do good to prime, 4%@5c: do common to 
fair, 34@4c: full skims, 24%4@2c. 

At Liverpool on Thursday the market 
for American cheese was quoted dull at 
42s per cwt for best white and colored, 
the same price as quoted last week. 


DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 


Detroit, November 3, 1898. 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 
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CORN.—#he visible supply of this grain 


on Saturday last in the United States and 
Canada was 24,574,000 bu, as compared 
with 24,633,000 bu the previous week. and 
45,958,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations in this market are as fol- 
lows: No 2, 35%c: No 3, 3i16c; No 2 yel- 
low, 3544c; No 3 yellow, 35c per bu. Mar- 
ket firm, 

OATS.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 6,373,000 bu, as compared 
with 6,164,000 bu the previous week, and 
15 264,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations in this market are as fol- 
lows: No 2 white, 28%c; No 3 white, 28¢ 
per bu. Market very firm, 

RYE.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 1,128,000 bu, as compared 
with 1,339,000 bu the previous week, and 
3.442,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. No 2 selling at 58c per bu. 

BARLEY.—Market firm at 93@95c per 
hundred for good samples. Trade active. 

CLOVER SEED.—Prime quoted at $4.85 
per bu; December delivery, $4.90. Alside 
selling at a range of $2.50@4.50 per bu for 
common to best. 

BEANS.—The market is steady at $1.03 
per bu for November and December de- 
liveries. 

FEED.—Bran, $12; coarse middlings, 
$3: fine middlings $14; cracked corn, $15: 
coarse cornmeal, $14; corn and oat chop, 
$13 per ton in jobbing lots. 

APPLES.—Best winter quoted at $2.50@ 
ee per bbl; fall apples, $1.75@2.00 per 


QUINCES.—75e per bu. 

PEARS.—Keiffer, $3.00 per bbl. 

CRANBERRIES.—Cape Cod, $2.55 per 
box; Jerseys, $2.00 per bu. 

EGGS.—Quoted at 15\%c per doz for fresh 
receipts, and 16c for candled. Cold stor- 
age 12%@l4e per doz. 

ONIONS.—Selling at 2%@40c per bu on 
market, and jobbers quote 35@40c in large 


lots. 
CABBAGE.—Quoted at $3.00 al ton in 
large lots, and $1.00@1.25 per 100 on the 
city market. 

POTATOES.—In this market quotations 
are 35@40c per bu; in Chicago, 25@35c per 
bu; Cleveland, 45c per bu; Pittsburg, 

per bu or $1.20@1.60 per bbl, Mar- 
kets are generaliy quiet, but steady. 

POULTRY.—The market is overstocked, 
and prices are lower. Quotations are as 
follows: Spring chickens, 5%@é6c; fowls, 
5@5%4c; ducks, 6@614c; geese, 6%4@7c; tur- 
keys, Temse per Ib. 

BALED HAY AND STRAW.—Best tim- 
othy, in car lots, $8.00@8.50 per ton; rye 
straw, $5.00; wheat and oat straw, $4.50. 

WOOL.—Nominal quotations in interior 
markets are as follows: Unwashed fine, 
14@15c; washed fine, 19@20c; unwashed 
medium, 18@20c; washed medium, 22@26c 


per lb. 

HIDES.—No change in the range of 

fess Quoted as follows: No. 1 green, 

; No. 2 green, %6c; No. 1 cured, 9c; 
No. 2 cured. ac; No. 1 green calf, luc; No. 
2 green calf, 8%c; No. 1 kip, 7%c; No. 2 
kip, 8c; sheepskins as to wool, 40@70c; 
sheariings, l0q@ovc. 

PROVISIONS. — Market quiet and 
steady. Quotations are as follows: Mess 
pork, $10.25 per bbl; short cut mess, $12.00; 
short clear, $11.50; compound lard, 4%c; 
family lard, 54c; kettle lard, 64c; smoked 
hams, 8@8%c; bacon, 8@8%c; shoulders, 
6c; picnic hams, 6c per lb. 

COFFEE.—No change in values since a 
week ago. Quotations are as follows: 
Roasted Rio, ordinary, 9c, fair, lic; San- 
tos, good, l4c, choice, 18c; Maracaibo, 20@ 
2c; Java, 26@30c; Mocha, 28@32c; package 
coffee sold on the equality plan on a 
basis of $9.50@10.50, less 75c per 100 lb case, 
in New York. 

OILS.—Linseed oils are higher, as is 
turpentine. No other changes. Quota- 
tions are as follows: Raw linseed, 34c; 
boiled tinseed, 35c, less lc for cash; extra 
lard oil, 50c; No. 1 lard oil, 35c; water 
white kerosene, 8%c, fancy grade, 1l\%e; 
deodorized stove gasoline, 8c; turpen- 
tine, 42%c per gal in bbl lots. 

HARDWARE.—No changes have oc- 
curred in frices since a weewx. Quotations 
are as foilows: Wire nails, $1.60; steei 
cut nails, $1.50 per cwt, new card; axes, 
singie bit, bronze, $5.00; double bit, bronze, 
$8.50; single bit, solid steel, $6.00; double 
bit, solia steel, $9.b0 per doz; bar iron, 
$1.35; carriage bolts, 75 per cent off list; 
painted barbed wire, $1.65; galvanized, 
$1.95 per cwt; single and douole strengta 
g:ass, 80 and 2 per cent off new list; 
sheet iron, No. 24, $2.50 per cwt; galvan- 
ized, 75 and 10 rer cept off new list; No. 
9 annealed wire, $1.45 rates. 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Michigan Central Stock Yards. 


Thursday, Nov. 3, 1898. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts. Thursday, 646, as compared 
with 503 one week ago. The quality was 
not very good, mostly common to fair 
butchers and stockers. Market active; 
good hanty butchers strong to sbade high- 





er; stockers and common thin , 
weak to shade lower. $4.40 was gan 
to-day for 20 fair butcher steers ay 1197 
Ibs., and $4.00 for 20 do av 906 lbs., but the 
bulk changed hands at prices’ ranging 
from $3.25 to $3.85; bulls, light to good 
butchers, $2.75 to $3.40; stockers, $3.00 to 
$3.70; feeders, $3.75 to $4.00. Veal calves— 
Receipts, 93; one week ago, 126; active at 
$5.00 to $6.50 per 100 lbs. Milch cows and 
springers lower; range of prices, $30.00 to 
$50.00 each; mostly $35.00 to $42.50, 

Morea sold Fitzpatrick 18 mixed butch- 
ers av 630 at $3.20. 

Cushman sold Cook 2% fair butcher 
steers av 906 at $4.00. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Kamman 2 bulls 
av 720 at $2.90. ; 

Glenn_sold Fitzpatrick 7 mixed butch- 
ers av 777 at $3.65; 2 steers to Mich Beef 
Co av 1,190 at $3.75, 2 bulls av 860 at $3.00 
and 2 mixed av 59 at $3.25. 

Ed Clark sold Caplis & Co 6 mixed 
butchers av 776 at $8.8 and a heifer 
weighing 530 at $3.25. 

Ackley sold Sullivan 4 cows av 1367 at 
$3.00, 7 mixed av 865 at $3.60, 3 do av 734 
at $3.40, 2 bulls av 830 at $3.00, and a cow 
weighing 1000 at $2.25. 

Hawley sold Mason & F 10 cows and 
bull av 8&6 at $2.40. 

Kelsey sold same 13 mixed stockers ay 
685 at $3.45, 3 mixed av 806 at $3.00, and a 
bull weighing 650 at $2.75; also 4 heifers 
to’ Sullivan av 830 at $3.60. 

Winslow sold Fitzpatrick 6 cows and 
bulls av 743 at $2.65. 

Heeney sold Caplis & Co 2 cows avy $20 
at $2.75. 

Bixby sold Mason & F 5 stockers av 538 
at $3.45, and 4 mixed stockers av 687 at 
$3.40, and 2 bulls av 750 at $3.40. 

Watson sold Gill 10 stockers av 545 at 
$3.50, and a cow to Caplis & Co weighing 
1099 at $2.70. 

White sold Caplis & Co 18 mixed butch- 
ers av 787 at $3.75. 

Stevens sold Sullivan 4 heifers av 842 at 
$3.70, and 10 steers av 652 at $3.70. 

Ed Clark sold same 11 steers av 735 at 

75. 

Simmons & Son sold Mich Beef Co 8 
steers av 875 at $3.80, 2 mixed butchers av 
yd at $2.75, and 13 do av 733 at $3.55. 

Bandtield sold Mason & F 21 mixed stock- 
ers av 613 at $3.40, 5 cows to Sullivan av 
980 at $2.9, and 21 mixed butchers to Mc- 
Intyre av 6380 at $3.20; also 5 mixed to 
Mason & F av 428 at $2.60. 

Amerhine sold Vought 9 steers av 1100 at 


.00. 

Dennis solid Mich Beef Co 20 steers av 
1127 at $4.40. : 

Reason sold Caplis & Co 5 mixed butch- 
ers av 882 at $3.25. 

Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan 2 steers av 
and heifers av 963 at $4.00, 3 mixed butch- 
ers to Robinson av 843 at $2.50, 5 do av 
842 at $3.50, and 2 do av 740 at $3.50, 2 cows 
to Mason & F av 1090 at $1.75, 5 stockers 
av 682 at $3.50, and 2 bulls av 680 at $3.00. 

Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan 2steers av 
875 at $3.90, and 1 weighing 1000 at $3.75; 
also 5 fat cows to Magee av 926 at $3.60. 

Spicer & M sold Stewart 7 stockers av 
620 at $3.50, 4 mixed butchers to Kammen 
av 792 at 33.50, 2 do av 910 at $2.90, 5 do to 
Regan av 564 at $3.30, 10 do av 710 at $3.20, 
8 cows to Magee av 872 at $2.50, 18 mixed 
butchers to Michigan Beef Co av 782 at 
$3.70, 17 do av 803 at $3.70, 5 do av 700 at 
$3.00, 7 stockers to Boston av 580 at $3.40, 
and 2 heifers to David av 510 at $3.40. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Receipts Thursday, 1,335, one week ago, 
1,493. Market active and unchanged from 
prices paid one week ago. : 

rices: Lambs, $4.50 to $5.00; good mixed 
ots, $4.00 to $4.50; fair to good butchers, 
$3.00 to $3.90; culls and common, $2.00 to 


Davies sold Mich Beef Co 33 lambs av 
68 at $4.75 and 9 sheep av 102 at $2.75. 
Heeney sold Young 34 lambs av 75 at 


Bennett sold Monaghan 48 mixed av 77 
t $3.40. 
Stephens sold Young 28 lambs av 90 at 


90. ; 

Hawley sold Fitzpatrick 18 lambs av 76 
at $4.75 and 8 av 60 at $3.00. 

Sharp sold Judson 82 lambs av 76 at $5.00. 

Knapp sold Fitzpatrick 37 mixed av 66 


at $4.25. . 
Youngs sold Mich Beef Co 28 mixed av % 
at $3.25 and 10 do av 83 at $3.00. 

Watson sold Fitzpatrick 36 mixed av 78 
at $3.25. 
Bergen sold Hiser 18 culls av 72 at $2.0. 

Glenn sold Mich Beef Co 64 lambs av 
113 at $4.50 and 71 sheep av 124 at $4.00. 

Spicer & M sold Monaghan 45 lambs av 
70 at $4.85 and 38 do av 86 at $4.65. 

Sweet sold same 46 mixed av 70 at $2.9). 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 38 lambs 
av 75 at $4.75 and 26 mixed av 79 at $2.50. 

Sutton sold Mich Beef Co 122 mixed av 
72 at $3.00. 

Mayers sold Sullivan Beef Co % mixed 
av 61 at $2.50. ss 

Rook sold Allen 52 lambs av 69 at $4.65. 

Reason sold Young 30 lambs av 79 at 
$4.60, and 23 mixed to Sullivan Beef Co av 
73 at $2.85. 

Pinkney sold Judson 53 lambs av 71 at 
Spicer & M sold Sullivan Beef Co 27 
lambs av 67 at $4.75. 

Rehfuss sold Fitzpatrick 104 lambs av 68 
at $4.80. 

Roe & Holmes sold Monaghan 11 lambs 
av 75 at $4.50, and 51 sheep to Noble av 91 
at $2.50. 

HOGS. 


Receipts, Thursday, 6,290, as compared 
with 6,369 one week ago. Market active 
at prices 2% to 5c below prices paid last 
Friday. All sold, closing steady. Range. 
$3.30 to $3.40; pigs and light hogs, $3.15 to 
rt stags, one-third off; roughs, $2.65 to 


a. 
Rehfus sold Sullivan 164 av 102 at $3.20. 
Baldwin sold same 158 av 185 at $3.39. 
Bergen sold same 89 av 137 at $3.25. 


a 


Lee sold same 106 av 138 at $3.25. 
$3.25 
20) 


Sweeney sold same 105 av 147 at 
Hawley sold same 38 av 149 at $3 
Mayer sold same 38 av 126 at $3.25. 
Sharp sold same 76 av 109 at $3.15. - 
White sold same 155 av 161, and 78 av 179 
at $3.3714. 

Reason sold same 20 av 138 at $3. 
Wills sold Farnum 10 av 174 at $3. 
Parks sold Parker, Webb & Co, 


at $3.35. 
Bunnell sold same 179 av 182 at $3.35. 
Kalahar sold same 103 av 175 at $3.30, 
and 56 av 168 at $3.35. 
Knapp sold same f9 av 176 at $3.35. 
Davies soid same 18 av 166 at $3.35. 
Stephens sold same 65 av 176 at $3.80. 
Axford sold same 73 av 202 at $3.85. 


av 
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ixby sold same 46 av 187 at $3.35 

Wateon sold same 39 av 160 at $3.30. 

Dennis sold same 125 av_ 192 at $3.35. 

Kelsey sold same 30 av 149 at $3.30. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 82 av 188, 133 
av 178, d« av 199, 87 av 184, 39 av 194, and 
145 av 188, all at $3.40. 

Cushman sold same 30 av 144 4 $3.30. 

Mayer sold same 77 av 202 at $8.35 

Dennis sold same 76 av 204 at $3.35, and 
59 av 152 at $3.35, 

Sutton sold same 89 av 180 at $3.30. 

Reason sold same 80 av 197 at $3.35. 

Sutton sold same 137 av 182 at $3.30. 

Taggart sold same 69 av 248 at $3.37%4. 

Pinckney sold same 47 av 178 at $3.35. 

Patrick sold same 128 av 202 at $3.37%4. 

Roe & rig sold same 148 av 19, and 
89 av 203 at $3.40 

Stoll & Co sold same 75 ev 158 at $3.30. 

Spencer cold Hammond, S & Co 74 av 187 
; ‘ ak sold same 84 av 187 at $3.35. 
Porgnitz sold same 40 av 196, and M av 
164 at $3.30. 

Korff sold same 71 av 207 at $3.40. 

Sharp sold same 179 av 188 at $3.35. 

Youngs sold same 84 av 159 at $3.30. 

McHugh sold same 60 av 189 at $3.35. 

Bennett sold same 62 av 170 at $3.25. 

Spicer & M sold same 31 av 111 at $3.20, 
and 66 av 186 at $3.35. 

Lomason sold same 70 av 211 at $3. 

Nichols sold x2 155 av 184 at $3.32, 
and 38 av 148 at $3.32 

Mark cold same 148 av 194, and 123 av 
187 at $3.85. 

McHugh sold same 130 av 195 at $3.35. 

Rook sold RS Webb 31 av 161 at $3.30. 

Taggart sold same 90 av 168 at $3.35. 

Spicer & M sold same 55 av 161 at $3.40. 





Friday, November 4, 1898. 
CATTLE, 

Receipts Friday, 4*6. as compared with 
215 one week ago. The quality averaged 
about the same. Market fairly act:ve and 
unchanged. $4.10 was top price to-day for 
13 steers av 1042 lbs, balance as noted. Veal 
calves and milch cows unchanged. 

Spicer & M sold Mason & F 8 stockers 
av 533 at ae 15 do av 587 at $3.40, 5 do av 
612 at $3.40, 3 do av 566 at $3.50. 5 do to 
Sullivan av 600 at $3.40, 11 do av 555 at $3.50, 
7 bulls av 67) at $2.85, 3 do av 643 at $2.70, 3 
do av 626 at $2.70, and 10 mixed butchers to 
Kammen av 689 at $3.25. 

Patrick sold Kammen 3 mixed butchers 
av 700 at $3.40. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mason & F 11 stock- 
ers av 660 at $3.60. 

Morea sold ‘Sullivan 29 mixed stockers 
av 677 at $3.35 and 24 do av 825 at $3.36. 

Hoffman sold same il mixed av 825 at 
$3.05, 2 cows av 890 at $2.50, 5 mixed stock- 
Fy ag 622 at $8.05, and 4 oxen av 160 at 
3.05. 


H H Howe sold Clancey 2 cows av 1035 
at $2.6 and 6 steers to Sullivan av 713 at 


$3.70. 
Hyne sold Sullivan 4 steers av 812 at $3.60. 
Ry ates sold Caplis & Co 4 cows av &7 


“siabler sold Sullivan 7 steers av 108 at 


Badgley sold Mason & F 3 bulls av 776 at 
$3 and 10 steers av 776 at $3.50 

rn Bros sold Sullivan 7 mixed av 103) 

et 

Drace sold Mason & F 3 
at $3.60. 

Carman ge open 8 mixed butchers av 
$6.7 at 32.40, 5 bulls to Sullivan av 634 at 
$2.85, 6 steers av 600 at $3.45, 14 mixed 
butchers to Magee av 62 at $3.35, and 7 
light butchers to McIntyre av 420 at $3. 

Roe & Holmes sold Fitzpatrick 3 cows 
av 1095 at $3, 3 steers av 800 at $4, 4 mixed 
butchers av 907 at $3.75, 4 do av 62% at $3, 
7 do av 903 at $3, and 2 cows av 1115 at $2.50; 
5 stockers to Mason & F av 622 at $3. 50, Z 
do av 555 at - 50, a canner weighing 1000 
at $1.50, and 1 do weighing 850 at $1.25; 2 
steers to Robinson av 1000 at $4 and 2 cows 
av M0 at $3.50; 6 stockers to Mich Beef Co 
av 591 at $3.40, 8 stockers to Sullivan av 
621 at $3.50, and 2 do av 400 at $3.50. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Gerow 5 stockers 
av 590 at $3.35, 6 cows to Schleicher av 
870 at $2.60 and 17 mixed stockers to God- 
frey av 420 at $3.00. 

Brewer & B sold Caplis & Co 5 mixed 
butchers av 714 at $3.40 and 11 light mixed 
butchers to Schleicher av 553 at $3.00. 
me sold Sullivan 13 steers av 1,042 at 


steers av 730 


9 


— sold same 10 mixed av 906 at 


O’Connor sold Caplis & Co 9 mixed 
butchers av 684 at $3.40. 

Pe sold Hollomer 10 steers av 1,108 
a 

Purdy sold Schleicher 8 mixed butchers 
Pe at $3.50 and a bull weighing 800 at 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Receipts Friday, 282; one week ago, 571. 
Market active; the few here changed 
hands early at about yesterday’s prices. 

Ree & Holmes sold Caplis 13 common 
butchers av 73 at $2.25, 45 do to Mich Beef 
Co av 97 at $2.70, 24 mixed av 102 at $3.75 
and 20 lambs av 59 at $4.50. 

Spicer & M sold Mich Beef Co 12 mixed 
av 92 at $3.25. 

(Butherford sold same 18 lambs av 78 at 


Eddy sold Caplis 32 mixed av 78 at $2.60. 
ol nae sold Mich Beef Co 55 lambs av 


at sce Holmes sold same 46 lambs av 71 
Lovewell sold same 20 lambs av 59 at 
Hyne sold same 21 mixed av §8 at $2.50. 
Coates sold same 2% lambs av 58 at $4.50 

ne 14 sheep av 103 at $2.50. 


HOGS, 


ene ae Friday, 4,985, as compared 
ith 3,984 one week ago. Market opened 
rather slow, later trade was active, and 
about all changed hands at prices 5 os 
below those — yesterday, or 7% to 
cents lower than closing prices one pa 
ago; bulk at $3.20 to $3. 
Discher sold Rouiven, 66 av 198 at $3.30. 
G J Smith sold same 46 av 158 at $3.35. 
Coates sold same 39. av 167 at $3.30. 
Spicer & Merritt sold same 20 av 126 at 


Roberts & S sold same 39 pigs av 99 at 


$3.00. 
Downer sold same 36 pigs av 113 at $3.00. 
Griffin sold same 83 av 143 at ——. 
Allen sold same 166 av 174 at $3.30. 
McFall sold same 11 av 109 at $3.25. 
Ramsey sold same 90 av 127 at $3.25. 
Roe & Holmes sold same 70 av 127 at 
8.2% and 120 av 127 at $3.25. 
ang Pris sold Hammond, S & Co 18 av 





Spices, & Merritt sold same 10 av 272 at 
$3.35 and 9 pigs av 99 at $3.15. 
Fierstine sold same 48 av 186 at $3.3214. 
McCloughry sold same 40 av 188 at $3.32%. 
Wilson sold same 75 av 19 at $3.30 and 
93 av 156 at $3.27%. 
Stabler sold same 108 av 212 at $3.35. 
Bullen sold same 68 av 242 and 46 a 
17% at $3.35. 
Wight & Lee sold same 31 av 167 at $8.25. 
Ramsey sold same 72 av 190 and 7 av 
184 at $3.32%4. 
Fox & re sold same 80 av 208 and 
63 av 192 at $3.35. 
——— sold same 72 av 148 at $3.30 and 
54 av 256 at $3.35. 
Luckie sold same 209 av 16 at $3.27%4. 
‘Miller sold same 73 av 182 at $3.€5. 
oma sold same 145 av 176 and 76 av 185 


“eaauee sold same 60 av 167 at $3.27%. 

Rutherford sold same 65 av 101 at $3.20. 

Parsons & Hobart rong ee Webb & 
Co 117 av 192 and 109 av 177 at 

Roe & Holmes sold same 115 av 12 and 
69 av 204 at $3. 

Astley sold same 172 av 194 at =. 

Hyne sold same 6 av 192 at $3.35 

Jedele soid same 22 av 2u3 and 117 av 186 
at $3.30. 

Fenton sold same 34 av 169 at $3.25. 

Roberts & S sold same 81 -~ 211 at $3.35. 

Hauser sold same 113 av 13 av 1%, 

av 194 and 71 av 213 at $3.35. 

H H Howe sold same 62 av 168 at $3.30, 

F W Horner sold same 9% av 202 at $3.35. 

Spicer & M sold Parker, Webb & Co 64 
av 188 at $3.35. 

Richmond sold same 84 av 175 at $3.35. 

Shelton sold same 119 av 191 at $3.35. 

Brewer & B sold same 6 av 167 at $3.30. 

McFall sold same 738 av 168 at $3.30. 

Carman sold sume 31 av 198 at $3.30. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 69 av 22 and 
150 av 189 at $3.30 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East Buffalo, November 3, 1898. 


Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 6,622, as compared with 7,536 the 
same day last week. Shipments were 4.818, 
as compared with 4,224 the previous week. 
Monday the market opened with a fair 
supply of stock, and values steady on 
prinie smooth steers and good butchers’ 
stock, while common lots were slow and 
generally lower. The market was 
slow and lower on ordinary and light thin 
feeders and stockers, but choice lots held 
steady. The range on prime steers was 
$5@5.25; good to choice, $4.60@5; green 
coarse fat steers, $4.10@4.40; common to 
choice butchers, $3.90@4.90; heifers, $3.50@ 
4.50; :ows, $2@4; bulls, $2.75@3.85. ‘The close 
was steady for desirable cattle, but weak 
for other grades. Wednesday, with but 
few cattle on sale, the market ruled quiet 
and unchanged. Quotations at the close 
were as follows: Export and _ shipping 
steers—Prime to extra choice finished 
steers, 1400 to 1450 Ibs, $6.10@5.25; prime to 
choice steers, 1300 to 1400 lbs, $5@5. 10; good 
to choice fat steers, 1250 to 1300 lbs, $ $4. 90@5; 
good to choice fat smooth steers, 1050 to 
1200 Ibs, $4.60@4.85; green coarse and rou h 
fat steers, 1050 to 1400 Ibs, $4.10@4.40. Bute 
ers’ nutive cattle—Fat, i dry fed 
steers, 100 to 1150 Ibs, $4.60@4.90; fat, 
smooth, dry fed light steers, 900 to 100 Ibs, 
$4. 35@4.50; light to fair dry fed steers, $4@ 
4.40; green steers, thin to half fattened to 
1000 to 1300 Ibs, $4@4. 25; fair to good steers, 
900 to 1000 lbs, og ar %; choice smooth fat 
heifers, $4.25@4.50 ; fair to good fat heifers, 
$3.85@4; light thin, half fat heifers, $3.50@ 
3.75; fair to "good mixed butchers’ stock, 
$3. 50@3. 90; mixed lots fair to choice quality 
fat cows and heifers, $3.50@3.75; choice to 
extra smooth, well fattened butcher cows, 
$3.65@4; fair to gvod butcher cows, $3@3.50; 
common old shelly cows, $2@2 2.50. Bulls 
and oxen—Export weight bulls, fat and 
smooth, $3.75@3.85; good fat, smooth, handy 
— butcher bulls, $3.35@3.70; fair to 
good sausage bulls, $2.75@3.25; stock bulls, 
common to extra, 3.25; fat, smooth, 
young oxen to good lots fit for export, $4. % 
@4.50; fair to fairly good partly fattened 
young oxen, aie Pa ; old common and poor 
oxen, $2.50@3.50. Native stockers and feed- 
ers—Feeding steers, good style weight and 
extra quality, $3. 30@4; feeding steers, com- 
mon to only fair quality, $3.50@3.75;° good 
quality yearling stcck steers and calves, 
$3.60@4; stock heifers, common to_ choice 
$2. 85@3.25; stock steers, cull grades an 
throwouts, $3@3.35. 

jv hursday the market was quiet and un- 
changed. 

Sheep.—Receipts of sheep and lambs on 
Monday last were 20,800, as compared with 
15,000 the previous week. Shipments were 
17,000, as compared with 9,600 the previous 
week. The decline on lambs still contin- 
ues, and at the close on Monday prices 
were 10@15c lower than at the close of the 
week, while sheep and yearlings held 
about steady. Michigan lambs and sheep 
sold at the top prices of the coy tn some 
fancy lots being taken at $5.40@5.50, and 
sheep at $4.65. These prices were above 
the market, and showed that a fancy arti- 
cle always commands a good price. The 
bulk af the sales on lambs ranged from 
$4.25 to $%.50; on yearlings, $4.15@4.75, and 
on sheep, $2.50@4.60. Tuesday the market 

ened weak but closed firmer at full 
Mo nday’s prices. Wednesday there were 
but few on sale, and there was a fairly 
good demand for strictly good to choice 
ewe and wether lambs and best lots of 
sheep. Sales were made at the following 
range: Native lambs, choice to extra ewes 
and wethers, $5.3545.50; buckey and ca 
$4.90@5.15; culls, fair to good, $4.25@4.7% 
common to choice yearlings, $4.40@4.85; na- 
tive clipped sheep, choice to selected 
wethers, 34.55@4.65; fair to choice mixed 
sheep, “But 45; culls and common ewe 
sheep, $2.25@4; ‘Canada lambs, good to 
choice ewes and wethers, $5.25@5.50; good 
to choice, part bucks, $5@. 20; buckey Sots, 





@. 
sf, ‘Thursday the market ruled dull and 
lower for lambs. Tops sold at $5.25@5.40: 
others, $4@5.10; sheep steady at Wednes- 
day’s prices. 

Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday 
were 30.590, as compared with 42,750 for the 
same day last week. Shipments were 
19,570, as compared with 22,800 for the same 
day last week. The supply was lighter 
than last week, and with the demand 
fairly active the ‘market ruled 5@10c higher 
than at the end of last week. Later the 
market weakened, and the close was slow 
with most of the ‘early advance lost. The 
range at the close for pigs to best heavy 
weights was $3.25@3.65, as compared with 
$3.40@3.95 on the previous Monday. The 





quality was not as good as usual, Michi- 
gan sending a large number of light half- 
fattened pigs. Tuesdav the market was 
ronmer ane slightly higher. Therange was 

$3.40@3.75 for pigs up to choice heavy corn 
fed hogs. Wednesday the market opene: 
with a moderate supply and a fairly active 
demand for good quality and weight York- 
ers, and there was also a good inquiry for 
pigs, while other grades were only in fair 
demand. Prices ruled fairly steady, with 
pigs yy Good to choice Yorkers, 175 

185 lbs, $3.65@3.70; prime light ——_ 

Sen grassy and Michigan lots, $3.50@: 
mixed packers’ grades, wx 70; en 
bmg 200 to 240 Ibs, $3.70@3.75; heavy 

S, 250 to 300 Ibs, $3.75@3.80; grassy heav 
en S, $3.50@3.65; roughs, common to goo! 

$3.15@3.235; stags, common to choice, $2.50@ 
3.00; pigs, good to choice, $3.00@3.70; pigs, 
skips, common to fair, $2. 75@3.50 

Thursday the market was quiet at a 
decline. Good yorkers sold at $3.60; light, 
$3.50@3.55; pigs, $3.55@3.65; other grades, 
$3@3.65; good heavy, $3.70. 





THE CHICAGO MARKET. 


Chicago, November 3, 1898. 

Cattle.—The receipts of cattle in this 
market last week were 58,187, as compared 
with 54,017 the previous week, and 59,256 
for the same week last year. The mar- 
ket opened firm and higher in view of the 
lighter receipts, the result of shippers 
holding back because of the heavy drop 
in values last week. Native steers ad- 
vanced 10@25c, and Texas and Westerns 
ru.ca stroug to lve higuer. Native butch- 
er stock also advanced some, while stock- 
ers and feeders were unchanged. Native 
beef cattle sold at $4.00@5.55, bulk $4.75@ 
vow. ‘Lhe Quailly Was poorer tian usual. 
Corn-fed Western steers sold at $4.00@5.10; 
grass Western steers, $3.50@4.55, with 
suiueé eXtra grassers at $4.4; Western 
cows and heifers, eer ae straight Tex- 
as steers, 737 and 1,060 Ibs, $2. 
tive cows, $1.60@3.85; heifers, $2.50@4.25 
bulls, $2.40@4.15; stags, $3.25@4.25; careen, 
$3.00@6. 75, and stockers and feeders, $2.90 
@4.50. Tuesday, receipts were again ‘light, 
and the market held steady. Up to and 
including Wednesday of this week re- 
ceipts have been 28,211, as compared with 
42,601 for the same days last week. In 
the face of the great drop in receipts the 
market has not responded as expected; 
still the tone has been better than last 
week, and there has been a gain in some 
of pue vecter graues. puyers took all the 
good fat droves at steady prices, but for 
other lots the market was rather slow; 
choice steers, $5.25@5.70; medium, $4.6@ 
t4.00; beef steers, >+.uW@4.60; stockers and 
feeders, $3.00@4.65; bulls, $2.25@4.15; cows 
and heifers, $3.50@4. 20; calves, $3. 25@7.25; 
Western rangers, $2.60@4.50; Western fed 
orn’ $4.00@5.30; Texas grass steers, $3.20 





Thursday estimated receipts were 10,000; 
market ruled steady and unchanged. 


Sheep.—Receipts of sheep in this mar- 
ket the past week were 90,216, as com- 
pared with 384,141 the previous week, and 
84,259 fur the ‘corresponding week in 1897. 
The market opened slow on Monday, with 
trade in an unsettled condition. Before 
the close of the day a decline of 10@15c 
was eStabiished. ‘ihe range of prices at 
the close was as follows: Lambs, $3.75@ 
.75* native sheep, $2.75@4.60: Westerns, 
$3.25@4.25: feeding lambs, $4.50@5.10. Tues- 
way the market ruled slow, but all good 
sheep and lambs brought as good prices 
as on Monday. Up to and including 
Wednesay of this week receipts have 
been 64,417, as compared with 60,258 for 
the same days last week. The general 
market was slow, with prices weak and 
uneven. There was a wide margin be- 
tween fair to good lambs and the best. 
Very few buyers were on hand for feed- 
ers. Common ewes _ sold at $3.40@3.75; 
market ewes, $3.75@4.00; market wethers, 
$4.15@4.40; thin and common _ market 
lambs, $4.25@4.75; fair to good, $5.00@5.25; 
lots of good lambs soid at $.25; a few 
tops sold at $5.40@5.50. It is almost use- 
less to give quotations on feeding lambs, 
as there have been no sales of note for 
several days. 

Thursday the market was quiet and un- 
changed 


Hogs.—The receipts in this market the 
past week were 204,489, as compared with 
206,852 the previous week, and 220,881 for 
the corresponding week in 1897. The light- 
er receipts failed to stimulate the market, 
and outside of the inquiry for prime, fat 
hogs there was no particular activity. 
Prime sorts sold freely at a nickel higher, 
in some cases 10c higher, but the ordinary 
packing grades, also light mixed, were 
barely a shade stronger, though ‘buyers 
claimed they were 5c higher, but the 
saies did not show that advance. The 
general run of ordinary low grade pack- 
ers sold at $3.50@3.60, a nice sort of mixed 
at $3.65@3.70. Prime mediums, nice, smooth 
selected butcher weights and shippers, 
$3.70@3.80; one lot of extra prime fat backs 
averaging nearly 395 lbs, sold at $3.85. The 
bacon houses were buying mixed: a 120-lb 
up sort to 230 lbs to average 170 to 180 
ivs, cost $3.10@3.io. Light lio to 140 Ibs, 
$3 0@3.45: nigs, 1 Ibs and under, $3.25@ 
3.3. Tuesday there were more on sale 

“n re. red. and values dropped 2\%4@ic 
from Monday’s prices, the range being 
$3.80 to o3.su for common light to choice 
heavy hogs, and on pigs, $2.60@3.55. Up 
to and including Wednesday of this week 
receipts have been ¥0,to6, as compared 
with 121,148 for the same days last week. 
Values were 5@10c lower, and closed 
week, Pough and common nackers sold 
at $3.30@3.40; prime mixed packers, $3.50@ 
3.00, largeiy around $4..Kw3.00, the lowest 
prices and the weakest market at the 
close, although the provision market was 
a trifle stronger. The big shippers bought 
only about half their usual number, and 
the small shippers were entirely out of 
the market.. Prime mediums, choice se- 
lected heavy and light-weight butchers. 
also shippers, sold early at $3.70@3.75, at 
the tlose, $3.60@3.75, in fact that was the 
range for nearly all. Nice light mixed, 
for the hacon houses, 130 up to 230, to 
average 170 to 180 lbs, sold largely at 
$3.55@3.60; assorted, averaging 140 to 150 
ius, sO.d at $..0@3.55. The little pigs of 
100 Ibs and under, $3.10@3.20. 

Thursday estimated receipts were 39,000: 
market opened strong, but turned weak 
to shade lower. t hogs sold at $3. 4 
3.6314; mixed, $3.3 6746; h 


$3.15@3.35; yorkers, 33.550 





Better send for it so Jes Moines. 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., Box 85 








IRON ROOFING 


Brand New $1.50 per Square 


Entire product of a mill, Will close out at above price. 


CENERAL - - 
MERCHANDISE 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND MATERIAL from Sheriifs’, Re- 
ceivers’, Assi ’, Manuf ers’ and Trustees’ Sales. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 


LARGEST MAIL ORDER West i & Iron Sts., 
DEPOT IN THE WORLD, ICAGO, 
Purchasers of Worlds’ Fair Bldgs.; pee... Post Office Bldg. 


Send for our General Catalogue of Merchandise for the 
Home, Farm & Field.---Our Prices are One-Half of Others. 


GRINDING MILLS. 


Before purchasing a mill for grind- 
¥ ing feed or meal, or anything that 
Mm can be ground on a mill, write us 
for catalogue ‘and dis- 
>mcounts. Guaranteed and 

¥ shipped on trial. Manf’r 
1 of French Burr Mills, Corn 
- Shellers, Crushers, and 
wm full line of Flour Mill 


Machinery. SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., MUNCY, PA. 


Tue PEERLESS 
STOCK FOOD COOKER. 


> CHEAP AND Mateatal the bons. The 

—_ ngs are from spe- 
ECOROMCAL, ial high grades of iron 
ond are guaranteed free 
from flaws, sand holes 
and cracks. Flue on in- 
side of casing; throws 
flame around kettle. 


































Casing is of extra heavy 
steel. Uses %4 fuel re- 
quired by others, and fire 
is kept longer. Used out 
or indoors with as much 
safety asastove. 50¢o0f 
food saved. Made forthe 
P best. Write for sizes 

and special prices. 


GREENVILLE. IMPLT. CO., Greenville, Mich. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Highest prices obtained for Hay, Potatoes and 
Farm Produce. Money advanced on shipments. 
Give us atrial. Correspondence solicited. 


GAGE & M’DOUGALL, Manchester, N. H. 


The Lowest Combinations 
Of Good Reading Matter Ever Offered. 
THE PRICES TELL THE TALE. 


In most cases both papers can be had for the 
regular price of one. In many cases for less than 
the price of other agricultural papers aione. 


NOTE. Cash must accompany each order. Geenge 
taken only in amvuunts less than $1.00. 


Only one other paper is allowed with each vente 
subscription to THE FARMER; as many other com- 
binations may be takeu at prices named as years 
subscribed for THE FARMER; for instance: THE 
MICHIGAN FARMER, Cincinnati Enquirer — 
Hoard’s Dairyman are wanted for one pers 
the subscriber would have to pay $2.10, but would 
be credited with two years’ subscription to THE 
FARMER and one year each to the others. One 
person may take as many as five combinations in 
this way. 

THE MICHIGAN FARMER and any one of the fol- 
lowing papers one year each at prices named: 
Name of Paper and Where Published. 

DAILY. (6 a week) 








WORT; CIRTOTRAY, Dinnicccscisisc cccccccceeccces $1.76 
. UNDAY. 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich....................65 2.10 
TRI- ao” (3 a week) 
Wourtd, Wow WotR, We Worceccccscccccccccsscccccs 1.35 


SEMI- aan (2 a week) 

Free Press, Detroit, Mich.. oe 

Journal, 

Herald, ‘Grand Rapids, Mich. 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPE 






Tribune, Detroit, Mich............... -90 
Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, O. +s ae 
Enquirer, Re cea i Mi shand ccasctescess -. 1.00 
RING, MIRON Ooo ain os dé scccccdcccccccdceece E 

PUG, OW TOEM, We Leno i cccescsccccvéwcescs -90 
Blade, Toledo, 0 Rankan nde dbeceinkd Teabavuhwereeces 1.00 
Bee CP euaMEAsn Clee cenes'cadedesedvacke 85 
Post, UI Bidak st icddeeccccctsccceccces 1.10 
Dispatch, Pittsnurgh, Pa..............c.ceeeeee 1.10 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsburgh, BO Mesccceve 1.20 


— Indianapolis, Ind 

sentine 

Press, Philadelphia Pa.. 

Inter Ocean. Chicago. ill.. ‘ 
CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, POULTRY, BEES. 





Hoard’s Dairyman. Ft. Atkinson, Wis......... 1.10 
Jersey Bulletin, Indianapolis, Ind............. 1.60 
Holstein Friesian Register, Brattleboro, Vt... 1.10 
American Sheep Breeder, Chicago, Ml Eee 1.30 
Ameriean GSwineherd =~) ™ Lc cwcece -80 
Swine Breeders’ Journal, Indianapolis, Ind.. .85 
Ohiv Poultry Journal, Dayton, Wr Siies cénvcwer 80 


Puultrykeeper, a rg, 85 
including — four par. -. 1.10 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, O.. 1 
Blowded Stock, Stock, Pa 
Inter State Poultryman, Tiffin, O 
MAGAZINES, HOUSEHOLD, RELIGIOUS, ETC, 
eds hcsccccteccqededscceshetstnacsee 
I oat i-nin 0.666 4440880 8d6s be tec ceded cdnene 
DUC Si cd tc cupbacdedscanbevesseccdwnccceaevhecd 
cdi oina sic ba petucsspanseedededccedavance 
EE aa 2.60 
Frank Leslie’s Monthly..................ceeseee 1.40 
NE IE own as dévdncundsccascdcacebe seecss 1.50 
Harper’s Magazine........ 3 
EE SE ones cescadccdves adcccecesevensie 3. 











Our Little Folks.. oe 08 
MI Eh icp isdsadestisd cieecenéadekecdwess ts 1.10 
I ici ntsdenceeasdcdouasesacusagebesne -76 
BUROTIIRD GOONIES oiiais vce cc daccccccccecccccce 1.50 


Youth’s. Companion. including Christmas 
number and calendar 1.85 

Housekeeper, Minneapolis, Minn.............. -90 
Woman’s Home Companion, Springiield, O... 1.00 

THE MICHIGAN FARMER will he sent to new sub- 
scriptions received before Jan. 1st, 1899, from 
date the order is received to Jan. 1st, 1900. Many 
of the other papers will do the same. 

For free ee = address publishers 
direct. Send order: 

THE | MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 
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iscellaneous. 


THE CZAR’S MESSAGE. 





Wake from a thousand thunderbolts one 
crash; 

Win from a thousand lightning-strokes 
one flash; 

Revive, in ravages of blasts and rains, 

The uproar of a century’s hurricanes; 

Let earthquake, locked by slumber from 
alarms, 

Yawn yet again with subterranean arms; 

Bid pest and famine riot anew; make all 

A single concentrated blow to appall 

Our world;—and still such magnitude of 
might 

Were weak beside the amazement, the 
affright, 

The opprobrium, eulogy, disdain or joy 

Wrought in an hour by this Imperial Boy. 


From lands that despotism and slavery 
sear 

What means his heavenly heart-cry, peal- 
ing clear? 

Aghast we marvel at the work so grand 

That fate’s miraculous mystery hath 
planned. 

Though oft her whims be wayward, sharp 
her shocks, 

Why daze us with such dizzying para- 

9 


Is this the Russia that we knew erst- 
while, 

Knouts in her frown and sabers in her 
smile? 

Whose ruffian dynasty of sovereigns rose 

Crime-crowned and ermined by Siberian 
snows? 

Whose thrones were scaffolds, and who 
shaped her laws 

Taloned with terror, like her bear’s black 
paws? 

In galleries of whose palaces would lurk 

Assassination with its butchering dirk? 

The rubies of whose Urals were not more 

Than blood-drops on her torture-cham- 
ber’s floor? 

Whose halls of justice were a dungeon’s 
ells, 

Whose juries were its Moujik sentinels? 


Whose Alexanders, Katherines, Pauls, 
Ivans 

Gave every sin full freedom, yet slew 
man’s? . 


Ah, never yet, sage history, hast thou- 
known 

Figs thus from thorns or grapes from 
thistles grown! 

{n vain, philosophy, shall thy best lore 

This radiant inconsistency explore! 

Yet even us through a swamp’s dark reek 
of mire : 

Some lily of taintless petal may aspire, 

So climbs through tyranny’s gross mirk 
and bane 

The power and splendor of a soul humane. 

At last we read on destiny’s dim scroll, 

What empire may an emperor control, 

And thrilled through earth’s five conti- 
nents we see 

An autocrat’s divine autocracy. 

Heed it or scorn, ye kings whose prides 
and fears 


With death have barricaded your fron- 
tiers; 

Heed it or scorn, abuzz like broods of 
gnats, 


Ye deft and oleaginous diplomats; 

Heed it or scorn, ye meney-gorging mess, 

Who coin from slaughter your percent- 
ages: 

Heed it or scorn, ye politicians wise, 

Who garb self-worship in a _ patriot’s 
guise; 

Heed it or scorn, ye concourse near and 


ar, : 
Who feast like vultures on the woes of 


war, 
And quaff with thirst unsated from their 
flood 
Inehriant vintages of tears and blood! 
Heed it or scorn Howe’er with 
subtlest mien 
Procrastination on her crutch may lean, 
Howe’er expediency, like some coy lass, 
May attitudinize before her glass; 
Howe’er sly sophistry, with leer of ice, 
Clicks cr manipulates his loaded dice; 
Howe’er all hindrance, massed and in- 
terblent, 
Grow mountainous in its impediment, 
Still shall this Message, rich with sacred 
cheers, 
Lend ardor to the iconoclastic years, 
And bid them, at some future hour's glad 


reign, 
Cleanse from all nations’ brows the Brand 
of Cain! 
—EDWARD FAWCETT, in Collier’s 
Weekly. 





THE LOVER’S QUEST. 


BY ERNEST GLANVILLE, 
Author of “The Lost Heiress,” “‘The Fossicker,’ 
“A Fair Colonist.” “The Golden Rock,” &c. 


(COPYRIGHTED 1897, BY ERNEST GLANVILLE. ]} 
(CONTINUED) 

“You are not strong, [’'m afraid.” 
said Miles, gravely. “But I must ask 
you to help. It’s a question of life 
and death.” 

“I will do my best,” said the other, 
in a low voice. 

“Thanks,” said Miles, and went off 
with Hans, leaving the stranger alone. 

They soon came to the rock, a great 


granite boulder, almost round, that 
swayed to the slightest touch. Wiles 


thought to make quick work of the 
business, and gave a heave with his 
shoulder, but as soon as he released 
his effort the boulder, which had 
given a little, swayed back. The 
crack of the revolver at the same time 
showed that the stranger was at his 
post. The two of them shoved, but 
without any more success. Then they 
brought stones, and while Miles 
pressed the rock back, Hans kept it 


stone. It was a tough job, that 
brought the sweat streaming from 
their faces, and made their limbs shake 
with the exertion, but they were mak- 
ing progress and stuck to it, 

“Another heave,” said Miles. 

They put their weight against the 
boulder again, when there came a 
sharp cry from the wall. 

“Run, Hans,” said Miles, and leave 
this to me.” 

Hans picked up his gun and darted 
off, while Miles labored with strain- 
ing limbs. He heard the sharp report 
of a rifle, aud the wild yell of the Hot- 
tentot, followed by the deep, menac- 
ing roar of the Matabele war-cry, and 
setting his teeth, he made a last ef- 
fort. The mighty boulder balanced a 
moment, then «** an inch, and he 
just saved himself from falling for- 
ward as it rolled over, and with a tre- 
mendous report struck the platform 
below, and bounded against the rock 
beyond, scattering fragments, which 
increased the terrific uproar. Picking 
up his rifle, he fiew to the wall, where 
he found Hans in danger of being 
overwhelmed. Emptying both barrels 
into a crowd of dark forms, he 
clubbed his heavy rifle, and jumping 
to the wall, brought dewn the butt 
with a sweeping blow. The sudden 
attack, following immediately upon 
the fall of the rock in the rear of the 
attacking Zulus, and accompanied as 
it was by shrieks and yells of fear 
from the men on the platform below, 
created a panic. Those men who were 
in the passage, not knowing what dan- 
ger threatened in their rear, turned 
to fly, and once set going they again 
fled to the bottom, hastened on their 
way by a couple of shots from Hans. 

Determined not to be caught again 
in the same. way, they filled the mouth 
of the opening on the platform with 
fragments of the boulder, and fired 
the hut, which had been smashed by 
the felling rock. 

“TI think the leetle man has” been 
hurt, baas.’’ 

“Who is that?’ said Miles, wiring 
his brow. 

“The little karel baas did carry up.” 

In the excitement of the past few 
minutes Miles had forgotten about the 
stranger, but now quickly sprang to 
the wall. There he found the lad, as 
he appeared, stretched out again, as 
if dead, but without any wound, and 
with the emptied revolver firmly 
grasped in his hand, 

“Poor fellow!” muttered Miles, as he 
picked up the lad. “He must have 
heen half-starved from the weight of 
him.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

Miles bore the insensible form once 
again into the hut, and this time sat 
with him long enough to give him a 
drop of brandy on his reviving. 

When he emerged from the hut there 
yas light enough to distinguish ob- 
jects at a short distance, and he saw 
Hans with a bundle of assegais com- 
ing over the wall in the passage. 

“There is six dead, my-baas, and I 
have t’rowed them over to the ver- 
domed skepsels below. One gun I! 
have found with bullets, and these as- 
segais.” 

“It was touch and go, Hans, an- 
other minute would have seen them 
over the wall.” , 

“Dat is so, sieur, but our skin is 
safe. Is the little man dead?’ 

“He is not hurt at all.” 

“My! and he fall so, with a noise in 
his throat like he swallowed a bullet. 
I think, my master, we have come to 
the end of the journey right here.” 

“We got away from the Arabs, 
Hans, and out of the water pit. We 
will get out of this.” 

“There is no water here, baas, and 
no food.” 

“We should find water, gathered in 
holes from last night’s rain, and we 
have food for a week if we are care- 
ful. In a week, we can plan out some- 
thing. That is, if we can hold the 
place. Keep watch here while I look 
about.” 

Miles ascended to the top of the 
kopje and found himself on a perfect- 
ly bare expense of rock, covering 
about a quarter of an acre, terminat- 
ing on one side in a conical peak, and 
on the other in a swelling mass that 
overhung its steep sides. In the cen- 
ter of the summit was a large fissure 
filled with water, while at the other 
places were perfectly round holes also 
filled. There were three huts on the 
top, besides the other two further 
down, and in one of these he found 
a grass basket filled with about a 
muld of mealies, and a smaller basket 
half filled with earth nuts. What, 





from swinging back by undersetting a 


however, was more satisfactory, was 





the fact that the top could be reached 
only by one path, and that he believed 
he could hold against an army. 

He went back to where Hans stood 
to study the path in the growing light. 
About fifty feet from the bottom the 
path made a sharp bend to the left, 
and opened on the lower platform, a 
strip of rock about thirty feet in ex- 
tent. It would never do for the enemy 
to reach that spot again, and he re- 
solved on removing the stones from 
the upper wall to a spot lower down, 
abutting on the upper side of the plat- 
form. By doing this, they could com- 
mand the approach and prevent any 
men from getting a foothold. By us- 
ing the fragments of the great boulder 
he had toppled over he fixed the as- 
segais secured by Hans in the narrow 
opening opposite, with their points 
sloping downwards, and jammed the 
stout center pole from one of the huts 
across the entrance, just in advance 
of the spear heads. This precaution 
would at any rate stop a sudden rush. 

When this work was finished the 
sun was well risen, and Miles, leav- 
ing Hans on watch, went slowly up to 
the hut to get a needed rest and a 
mouthful of food. The thought of 
the stranger had not been much in 
his mind, but now he stooped down to 
a closer inspection. He was glad to 
see that the poor fellow was asleep, 
but was moved to pity by the trace 
of suffering on the thin white face, 
and at the almost transparent look of 
the small hand resting on the hollow 
cheek. He was very young, and his 
slight frame was evidently unfitted for 
the dangers and hardships he must 
have already encountered. 

“Poor lad, poor lad, I wish he was 
well out of this,” muttered Miles, with 
a sigh. Then, gently re-arranging the 
rough pillow under the sleeper’s head, 
he stretched himself on the floor, with 
his rifle ready to his hand, and was 
soon sleeping heavily. 

He had slept for a couple of hours, 
seeming to him like two minutes, 
when he awoke at a slight sound from 
his companion. He sat up with his 
hand stretched out instinctively for 
his rifle. He was not a reassuring 
figure, his eyes bloodshot from. want 
of sleep, his complexion almost black 
from sunburn and smoke, and _ his 
clothes torn and stained, and it was 
not surprising that the young strang- 
er shrunk when the fierce questioning 
gaze was turned upon him. 

“Did you call me?” 

“No,” with a trembling of the lips 
and a frightened look in the large hol- 
low-rimmed eyes. “I didn’t know 
where I was.” 

“You are with friends, at any rate,” 
said Miles, noting-the signs of nerv- 
ousness with surprise, and still keep- 
ing his gaze on the pale face, totally 
unconscious of his forbidding appear- 
ance. 

To his consternation the boy broke 
into a wild fit of weeping, putting 
both hands up to his face. 

“That’s right, old chap; don’t mind 
me. It will do you good, and I have 
been near crying myself sometimes 
lately. Just keep here while I get you 
some grub.” 

He went out of the hut, thinking 
a boy must be in a bad way when he 
gives way to tears, then blamed him- 
self when the thought struck him with 
a stab that maybe the youngster was 
grieving over the fate of friends 
cruelly killed. He went first to see 
how Hans was getting on, and found 
that worthy doubled up, with his 
mouth open, fast asleep. A hurried 
glance below, however, showed that 
the Matabele had not profited by this 


slip, and, waking the old man, he sent 
him off to make a fire and prepare ; 
meal, while he stepped down to the 
platform to see, if possible, what the 
enemy was about. Going down prone 
on the rock he wiggled towards the 
edge, then, with habitual caution, took 
off his wide felt hat and held it out. 
As he watched it, scarcely expecting 
the enemy would be on the alert, the 
hat swayed, and a hole suddenly ap- 
peared in the crown, while a bullet 
whizzed over his head and struck the 
rock behind. He remained absolutely 
still, staring at the hole, then with » 
convulsive movement wiggled back. 
There was something in this startling 
evidence of watchfulness and deadly 
markmanship that unnerved him for 2 
time, but presently, after looking 
about, he seized a large fragment of 
rock and pushed it before him to the 
brink and glanced down round the 
corner of it. 

The first object to catch his eye was 
a solitary figure stretched out on the 
veldt with his face turned up to the 
kopje, and as he took in the dark 
form spread out a thin whisp of smoke. 
like a puff from a pipe, coiled up, and 
the rock before him split to the smash- 
ing stroke of a bullet, while ine re- 
port a second later smacked against 
the base of the kopie and_ rolled 
away. -Miles was slightly bruised by 
the concussion, and with the blood 
trickling from a gash in his cheek 
rolled away, and scrambling to his 
feet put himself behind the wall with- 
out further delay. He had had quite 
enough proof of the alertness of the 
enemy, and rather too much proof of 
the enemy’s skill. It astonished and 


dismayed him to find that a black 
man could shoot so well. 
“Mine Gott,” said Hans, running 


down, “the baas is shot.” 

“No, Hans, it is only a cut;” and he 
explained what had happened. 

“It was no Kaffir, bans. It is only 
Boer can shoot twice like that.” 

“Do you think so?’ 

“Ja, sieur. Ask the klein, baas; 
when he hear the bullet smack against 
the rock jes now he start like he was 
hit.” 

“He’s had a hard time of it, Hans. 
What is he doing now?” 

“He sits looking at the fire, and 
bymby he look around, and bym)) 
he shake.” 

Miles went up and 
stranger looking anxious. 

“What has happened? You are 
hurt!” he cried, coming forward quick- 
ly. in a nervous, excited manner. 

“T am all right,” said Miles, pouring 
himself out a beaker of black coffee. 
“Have you had anything to eat yet?” 

“I can’t eat.” was the reply, in a 
low voice, while the sad, hollow eyes 
were timidly fixed on~ the other's 
bronzed face. 

“That won’t do. You must get your 
strength back, for you know, I sup- 
pose, we are in a very tight place, and 
any moment we may be called upon to 
fight for our lives.” 

The lad clasped his hands convul- 
sively. 

“Here,” said Miles, with a slight 
touch of impatience, “take a mouthful 
of this; wait till I put in a drop of 
brandy. There, now, drink that off. 
and then take some of this mealie- 
meal. It’s not inviting, but it’s filling. 
Take it all new «nd no shirking.”’ 

Miles stoo ar the slight, shrink- 
ing form to: nis orders carried out. 

“Come, thi.s better. Now, I want 
you to tell me about your escape last 
night, and all you know about the peo- 
ple who are besieging us.” 
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“J don’t know! I don’t know.’ 

“You don’t know?” 

“It is a horrible nightmare. I thought 
1 was killed last night when that man 
sprang upon me in the darkness and 
caught at my throat. How did I come 
here?” 

“[ dragged you up. I’m afraid very 
roughly,” said Miles, staring at the 
white face with a strange feeling at 
nis heart and a faint stirring of his 
memory. 

“I thank you; oh, yes, from my heart 
and I wish I were stronger so that I 
could help you. Only two of you, and 
you have kept them back. But they 
Will come again, for they are many 
and fierce.” 

“How many?” 

“Quite fifty, I should think, though 
| did not see them all.” 

“Are any white men among them 

“Yes, two men, who are’ always 
smoking.” 

“And how came you with them?” 

“They took me by force. Five days 
ago, in the morning, the alarm was 
brought to my father’s place that the 
natives had risen. There were three 
men, including himself, and in the af- 
ternoon two prospectors came in, mak- 
ing five. We were attacked in the ev- 
ening. The natives. were driven off. 
Next day they attacked again, but in 
the afternoon they drew off, and an- 
other white man—a friend of my fath- 
er—rode in, narrowly escaping with 
his life. He said it was dangerous 
to remain there, and offered to lead us 
out by a path which he said was not 
guarded. My father declined to leave 
the store, which held all his property, 
and in the end I alone went off with 
this man. I did not want to go. I 
hegged to stay with my father, but he 
thought it would be better for me to 
go, and the others agreed with him. 
I think we were almost free when we 
were suddenly attacked, and I was 
captured. The next afternoon a party 
of men left the main body, bringing 
me with them, and last night in the 
confusion of the fighting I ran off. 
That is all.” 

His voice sank to a whisper when he 
finished, and he shuddered several 
times in the narrative, clasping and 
unclasping his thin hands. 

“IT don’t wish to trouble you,” said 
Miles. gravely. “But could you tell 
me the name of your father's friend, 
the man who acted as your guardian?” 

“My guardian!” A thin tinge of col- 
or came into the sensitive face. “Why 
do you use that word?’ 

“Pardon me,” said Miles, “for hav- 
ing seen through your disguise. If I 
had known before you were a woman 
I would not have exposed you to dan- 
ger.” 

The slight tinge of red deepened to 
a flush, while a faint smile hovered 
about the pale lips. 

“My father thought it would be 
safer if I dressed as a boy, but I 
could see that you despised me.” Miles 
made a gesture of denial, but she went 
on, Clasping her hands, while the tears 
stood in her eyes. “Oh, do you think 
that he could hold out? He had stores 
and water and a great quantity of am- 
munition.” 

“He will hold out, be sure. The fact 
that he did not go with you showed 
that he had confidence in his position. 
Yet you have not told me the name of 
his friend.” 

“His name is Niekerk. Groot Adrian 
they call him from his size. He often 
came to our place on business, and 
was known as a great hunter. 1 think 
he escaped, and I hope he went back 
to the store. where he would be a 
great belp, for he knows the country 
thoroughly.” > 

“One more question, and I will leave 
ie? rest. What name am I to eall 
you?” 

“Lam afraid,” she said, with another 
little smile, “I muét remain a_ boy. 
Please call me Harry.” 

“Very well,” he said, holding out his 
hand, “and try and believe that your 
father is all right. If it please God 
that we escape from here, we will try 
to find him.” 

He moved away with a sigh, trou- 
bled with the grief which she had 
struggled to hide in her brief story, 
and disturbed, too, by a recollection of 
another face which her pale features 
had awakened. He felt, too, a great 
burden of responsibility now that he 
had to watch over her safety, and next 
he wondered what motive the natives. 
had in taking her prisoner, and in 
troubling to bring her all that way 
back, with such a large escort. Had 
that brute Stoffel any hand in the vil- 
lainy? It was,-he felt, more than like- 
ly, seeing that there were two white 
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njen with the Matabele, who could 
only be members of Stoffel’s band. 

He had gone to the summit of the 
granite mass, and far around stretch- 
ed the wide horizon, broken on the 
south by a rugged mountain ridge and 
filled in between by rolling gray veldt 
and dark strips of forest, while to the 
north was the somber unbroken line 
of forest along the Zambesi. As his 
eyes traveled slowly round the melan- 
choly, unpeopled wilderness they were 
caught by moving specks to the south, 
and watching them he presently made 
out a number of men rapidly approach- 
ing. As they came nearer, he caught 
the gleam of colored shields, and next 
heard a shout of greeting from men 
below. In the night or early morning 
a messenger evidently had been sent 
off for reinforcements, and these were 
they. He counted them as they came 
on at a swinging trot, two and two, 
thirty in all, which, with the fifty men 
below, less the six who had been kill- 
ed, would bring the attacking force up 
to over seventy. With such a force 
they would no doubt make a deter- 
mined attempt to rush the kopje, and 
indeed, by way of earnest of their in- 
tention, the enemy, in true native fash- 
ion, sent a few bullets whistling harm- 
lessly against the rock. 

“Pass up, baas,” yelled Hans, “they 
come.” 

(To be continued.) 
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“You are desirous of having a clear 
complexion?’ inquires Ruth Ashmore 
in the November Ladies’ Home Jour- 
tal. “It is not enough that you sim- 
ply treat yourself externally. The 
complexion is the thermometer that 
tells by its sallowness that the liver 
is out of order; by the red spots upon 
it that the stomach needs attention, 
and by its dull, heavy look that the 
kidneys demand treatment, Water ex- 
ternally and internally makes woman 
good to look upon. ‘Taken internally, 
it flushes several important organs 
and acts upon them as a rinser, carry- 
ing away all the poisonous matter that 
has so rapidly accumulated. Where 
your digestion is out of order a simple 
medicine recommended by a Southern 
mammy and found efficacious 1s a giass 
of hot water—not tepid, for that may 
cause sickness—in which has been 
thrown and dissolved a good pinch of 
fine table salt, It is possible that, just 
at first, when taken before breakfast, 
you may not care for this medicinal 
drink, and can only take one-half of 
it; but hoping on and hoping ever, you 
will get so that a gobletful of it is 
looked forward to with pleasure, while 
its effect is shown by the utter lack 
of pimples or spots, by the smoothness 
of the skin and the brightness of the 
eyes. If you find yourself growing 
weak from your work, then on a day 
when you have plenty of time take a 
tepid bath into which plenty of rock 
salt has been thrown, and rub yourself 
dry with a coarse towel.” 





HUMOROUS AND WISE. 





A Southwestern Georgia couple, go- 
ing to be married, the prospective hus- 
band said: 

“Mollie, the last time I was married, 
I lost the ring fore I got to the par- 
son’s. But I’m shore of it this time!” 

“Whar is it, John?’ she asked. 

“I've got it in my mouth,” he said. 
“I’m shore of it now!” 

But when they stood before 
preacher, the latter asked: 

“Where is the ring?” 

The groom = gulped—choked—stut- 
tered, and finally exclaimed in despair: 

“*FRore God, I done swallered it!” 
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In Braemar, Scotland, there once 
lived a good old Scotchman whose por- 
tion of worldly gear was a fair one, 
except that it included a scolding wife. 
She was noted all up and down the 
shire for her sharp tongue, and her 
husband, best of all, was prepared to 
judge for this. One day she died, to all 
appearances. Preparations were made 
for the funeral, and, indeed, it had pro- 
gressed so far as the carrying out of 
the coffin, when in the narrow passage 
the well-meaning but awkwerd pall- 
bearers jostled against it, and it was 
hit smartly upon the casing of the 
door. The next minute the scolding 
and only partly departed wife had 
come to life and sat up in her cere- 
ments. What she said is not recorded, 
but a few vears after that she died 
again, and this time they were fairly 
sure that they were dealing with the 
real thing. But when they bore her 


down the hall again the bereaved hus- 
band called out in a shrill and anxious 
treble: ° 

“Ca Canny! Ca Canny! (Go care- 
fully.) It was there that she cam’ 
roun’ last time!” 





A former member of the House of 
Representatives who has voted the 
Republican ticket ever since he was 
naturalized, visited St. Paul the other 
day and encountered an old friend, 
who questioned him about his method 
of voting in the House. 

“I always voted Republican,” 
said, with a smile of pride. 

“But how did you vote on questions 
before the House?” 

“A Republican sit beside me,” 
swered the statesman, “and ven 
Say ‘yes,’ I say ‘yes,’ too.” 

“But suppose he was absent when 
a vote was taken; what would you do 
then?” 

“Vel, a Democrat he sit behind me, 
and ven he say ‘yes,’ I say ‘no.’ *—St. 
Paul Globe. 
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A Maori chief who lost £40 through 
a white storekeeper going through the 
bankruptcy court has given the follow- 
ing lucid exposition of this particular 
branch of British jurisprudence: ‘The 
pakeha (white man) who wants to be- 
come pakarapu (insolvent) goes into 
business, and gets lots of goods, and 
does not pay for them. He then gets 
all the money he can together, say 
£2,000, and puts all of it, except £5, 
away where no one can find it. With 
the £5 he goes to a judge of the court 
and tells him he wants to become pak- 
arapu. The judge then calls all the 
lawyers together, likewise all the men 
to whom the pakeha owes money, and 
he says: “This man is pakarapu, but 








he wishes to give you all that he has 
got, and so he has asked me to divide 
this £5 among you all.’ The judge 
thereupon gives the lawyers £4 and 
the remaining £1 to the other men. 
Then the pakeha goes home.’”’—London 
Chronicle. 





Gentleman (to an Irishman)—"Well, 
Pat, I see you have a small garden.” 

Pat—“Yes, sir.” 

“What are you going to set in it for 
next season?” 

“Nothing, sir. I set it with pota- 
toes last year and not one of them 
came up.” : 

“That's strange. 
plain it?” 

“Well, sir, the man next door to me 
set his garden full of onions.” 

“Well, had that anything to do with 
your potatoes not growing? 

“Yes, sir. Bedad, them onions was 
that strong that my potatoes couldn't 
see to grow for their eyes watering.” 
Answers. 


How do you ex- 


Mark Twain in Politics —Once in a 
while Mark Twain has taken a hand in 
politics. On one occasion, being in- 
vited to speak for his fellow-towns- 
man, General Joseph Hawley, who 
was a candidate for re-election to the 
United States Senate, he said, in the 
course of a droll address: “General 
Hawley deserves your support, al- 
though he has about as much influence 
in purifying the Senate as a bunch of 
flowers would have in.sweetening a 
glue factory. But he’s all right; he 
never would turn a poor beggar away 
from his door empty-handed. He al- 
ways gives them something—almost 
without exception a letter of introduc- 
tion to me, urging me to help them.”— 
October Ladies’ Home Journal. 








PITIFUL, 
PATHETIC 


CONSUMPTION 


CONQUERED AT LAST. 


By the “SLOCUM SYSTEM,” the Most 
Marvelous Discovery of the Age. 


Three Free Bottles of this Wonderful Treatment to All ‘‘Michigan Farmer’’ 
Readers for the Asking. 


CRUEL COUGHS, CATARRH, LAGRIPPE, AND OTHRR 
LUNG TROUBLES AT LAST ANNIHILATED. .... 
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MEDICINE REDUCED TO AN EXACT SCIENCE 
BY THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS PHYSICIAN. 
EDITORIAL NOTE.—All readers of “Michigan Farmer” anxious regarding the health of them- 


selves, children, relatives or friends, can have Three Free Bottles of the Slocum System, as 
represented in the above illustration, with complete directions, pamphlets, testimonials, &c., by 


sending full address to Dr. T. A. Slocum, The Slocum Building, New York City. This is a plain, 
honest, straightforward offer, and is made to introduce the Merits of The New System of Treat- 
ment, and should be accepted at once, When writing the Doctor, please mention Michigan 
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The Larkin Idea fuliy explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 
The Larkin Soap Mig. Con Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 


All correspondence for this department shvuld 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


REVISION OF THE STATE CONSTI- 
TUTION. 














Editor Farmers’ Clubs Department: 
Will you please state in the next issue 
whether a new State Constitution 
would have to be submitted to the 


people for ratification? 
Wasitenaw Co. GEO. W. BOYNTON. 


It would, and a majority vote of the 
electors voting upon the proposition 
would be required to adopt. 





GOOD WORK PLANNED FOR AN- 
NUAL MEETING. 





One of *1xe most valuable sessions 
to local club work will be that of the 
afternoon of December 13, when two 
or three hours will be devoted to two- 
minute oral reports from the delegates 
regarding the best features of club 
work in their home clubs. Every dele- 
gate should have his report carefully 
prepared, as the time limit must be 
rigidly enforced. A great deal can be 
said in two minutes if properly boiled 
down. All should be supplied with 
note book and pencil in order that this 
valuable interchange of ideas on suc- 
cessful club work may be taken home 
to the local clubs by their representa- 
tives. This feature alone will more 
than repay in practical results every 
club represented. 





THE WORK HAS BEEN WELL 
ONE 





More than two months ago a sys- 
tematic plan was adopted by the State 
Association of Farmers’ Clubs to se- 
cure from the various candidates for 
the legislature, irrespective of party, 
an expression of opinion regarding the 
County Salaries and Equal Taxation 
measures. Every farmers’ club in the 
State was asked to attend to the work 
in its locality. In order that the peo- 
ple might know precisely what they 
were acting upon, copies of the two 
measures were furnished all the clubs 
by the Associational secretary and the 
full text of the Salaries bill was pub- 
lished in these columns. 

The results have far exceeded the 
expectations of the most sanguine. 
Scareely a club has failed to act ener- 
getically and judiciously in the mat- 
ter; and in no instance, so far as we 
have been able to discover, has any 
candidate of any party failed to pledge 
loyal support to each of the two meas- 
ures. By this systematic effort, so 
loyally entered into by the farmers of 
the entire State, the passage of the 
two measures by the next legislature 
is practically assured, providing al- 
ways that the vantage ground already 
gained be not lost by future disinter- 
estedness or neglect. The success of 
these two measures, now so probable, 
will appreciably lower both the State 
and county tax rates for many years 
to come, and no small amount of the 
credit will belong to the faithful farm- 
ers’ organizations of Michigan. 

This unanimity of eftort among 
nearly three hundred clubs, and thirty 
thousand of the best farmers of the 
State, is a genuine surprise to those 
who have failed to keep in touch with 
the farmers’ club movement. It is 
only a few years ago the idea of una- 
nimity of action among so many farm- 
ers along such lines would have been 
ridiculed. Even the present effort has 
been treated skeptically by many a 
thoughtful man who has insisted upon 
judging the future solely from the 
past. But others, representing a great 
majority of the farmers’ club workers, 
who had kept close watch upon the 
natural trend of the farmers’ club 
movement during the past four years, 
and who in consequence appreciated 
the magnificent results achieved dur- 
ing the past two regular sessions of 
the State legislature, took hold of the 
present work with a confidence born 
of previous success, and to them the 
results are not at all surprising, al- 
though they are more perfect than 
had been anticipated. 

Regardless of the party affiliations 
of the members elected next Tuesday 
to both House and Senate, a sufficient 
number are pledged in support of each 
of these measures to render the fucure 
work of the clubs and kindred organi- 
vations in their support absolutely 
certain of success. 

To the farmers’ clubs of Michigan 





we can say without reserve, Your 
work has been well done, and the re- 
ward is near at hand. 





ONE RESULT OF ORGANIZATION. 





PRES. EB. J. COOK, OF THE STATE ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


Some time ago our local farmers’ 
club discussed at length the subject of 
free rural mail delivery. <A large 
amount of enthusiasm was engen- 
dered, and a live committee of two ap- 
pointed to use every means at their 
command to secure for us this service. 
Other members of the club assisted. A 
business man of Owosso who stands 


very high politically in this part of the | 


State rendered most valuable aid. The 
active co-operation of our nominees for 
State representative and senator in 
both parties was sought and secured. 
Our United States senators did what 
they could to influence the Postotiice 
Department at Washington. 

The first evidence of success was the 
arrival at Owosso of Mr. F. M. Dice. 
of Indiana, a special agent of the Post- 
office Department. The highways about 
the city were carefully inspected, anu 
a route was recommended which will 
accommodate the larger portion of our 
club. We now have the assurance thai 
upon November 1, free rural mail de- 
livery in our locality will be a reality. 

When we consider that only one hun 
dred and fifty thousand dollars were 
appropriated by congress for the whole 
United States, was not this a victory 
of which we may well feel proud: 
When the-Maple River Club, with only 
thirty voters, accomplishes such a 
work, what may not.be achieved by 
the farmers of the State when thor- 
oughly organized into local clubs, and 
these all united and directed by our 
State Association? 





WHY I ATTEND THE STATE AS- 
SOCIATION. | 





H. GAUNT, ASSOCIATION DIRECTOR. 

We are looking forward again to the 
time when the Association will con- 
vene, where hundreds of representa- 
tive farmers will assemble for a busi- 
ness meeting, where party and politica: 
wire pulling shall be laid aside, anu 
principle will be the theme upon which 
each member shall sim to work for 
the advancement of right and justice. 
The time has come when our represent- 
atives and senators need instruction 
from those who are their constituents, 
and the Association of Farmers’ Clubs 
may be a guide for, as well as a guara 
over, them, 

The most important work that was 
ever brought before the legislature wil. 
be introduced at the coming session. 
And one of the most essential Dills 
that the work of the Association wil 
be brought to bear upon will be the 
County Salaries bill, which will seek 
to place county officers on a stateu 
salary, and have the fees of the re- 
spective offices turned into the treas- 
ury. This will aid in lightening the 
burden of the overladen taxpayers. 

The Atkinson bill, for the equaliza- 
tion of taxation, is one of the great- 
est measures that our law-making 
bodies will have to deal with. With 
the great monopolies on one side anu 
the people upon the other, it is plainly 
seen that we need honest and reliable 
men to represent us in the senate anu 
house. A careful investigation of these 
bills and with pledges from our re- 
spective candidates ought surely to 
leave no one in the dark as to how to 
vote. 

Through the Editorial and State As- 
sociation departments of the Michigan 
Farmer more knowledge has been 
gained in regard to our public institu. 
tions and their expenditures and appro- 
priations than by any other means eve 
devised. The farmers are liberal anu 
do not propose to cripple or lessen the 
usefulness of any public institution in 
the State. But as a matter of busi- 
ness we should see to it that they 
economize in their expenditures to cor- 
respond with the incomes of the tax- 
payers. 

We urge that every club in the State 
be represented, as the annual meeting 
is a school of itself. We believe tha. 
many clubs are interested in discuss. 
ing these questions; but without the 
united effort through the Association 
they can do but little. 

The necessity of concerted action. 
for the general good of the people, the 
knowledge gained from the discussion: 
of the many questions, the able reports 
of the working committees, and the 
pleasure of meeting with old friends 
and making new ones, are the reasons 
why I attend the Association meetings. 





TO THE FARMERS’ CLUBS OF 
JACKSON COUNTY. 





I wish to call your attention to the 
condition our county is in regarding a 
set of Abstract Books. The county 
does not own a set of such books but 
loans a set from a private party. pay- 
ing therefor a certain fee and keep- 
ing the books corrected up to date. It 
is rumored that said party con- 
templates the removal of the Abstract 
Books from the Register’s office. 
Therefore I ask that the matter be 
brought before your clubs at the next 
meeting and thoroughly ventilated, and 
that an expression ‘be taken as to what 
in your estimation is advisable to be 
done. This is requested in order that 
the supervisors may have the benefit 
of your opinions to help in their action 


regarding the matter. A. AVERY, 
Pres. Jackson Co. Association. 





REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





BYRON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club met October 13, 1898, at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs, L. C. Kanouse. 
Through some misunderstanding but 
few of the members were present. The 
house was filled with some of the best 
farmers of the town, and eight new 
members were added to our roll. The 
club next meets at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Orr, November 10. 

Shiawasse Co. REPORTER. 

EMERSON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club met at the home of Mr, and 
Mrs. W. L. Phillips. October 13. It be- 
ing a rainy afternoon, few members 
were present, There were three vis- 
itors. Music, recitations, queries, and 
discussion. “Does it pay the farmer 
to spend one-half day each month to 
attend the Farmers’ Club,” was de- 
cided in the affirmative. Election of 
ofticers for the ensuing six months 
filled the afternoon profitably. Ad- 
journed to meet November 10 at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Jotham Allen. 

MRS. BLANCHE M. HETZMANN, 

Gratiot Co. Cor, Sec. 

BRIGHTON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The October meeting was held in 
the village of Brighton, at the home of 
Thomas Hilton. The Association 
question concerning railroad taxation 
was discussed and the opinion pre- 
yailed that the most practical solution 
is along the lines laid down in the At- 
kinson bill; and the telegraph, tele- 
phone and express companies should 
be taxed on the same basis as other 
property. That as the time for selec- 
tion is drawing near the farmers 
should work with all their might for 
equal taxation. Next meeting at the 
residence of John Morgan, November 


ay MRS. H. E. FOOTE, Cor. Sec. 
Livingston Co. 

THE HIGHLAND AND HARTLAND 
Farmers’ Club met at the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Antin, October 15. 
The question on “Railroad Taxation” 
was discussed. Some favored the At- 
kinson bill till we could get something 
better, and thought that railroad prop- 
erty should be assessed in each town- 
ship by the supervisor. The objection 
raised to this argument was that a 
large amount of the property was lo- 
eated in cities, and that there were 
townships that had no railroads; but 
in this case they would get the benefit 
of the State tax through the State 
Board of Equalization. It was thought 
that as railroad corporations have spe- 
cial privileges granted to them by State 
laws, such as large land grants and 
forcing right of way through any prop- 
erty, that their charges should be reg- 
ulated to a certain extent by State 
laws. A vote was taken on the Atkin- 
son bill, and all were in favor of it. 
The next meeting will be held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. H. Gaunt, No- 
vember 19. - 


SYLVIA I. GAUNT, 
Oakland Co Cor. Sec. 


SPRINGPORT FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The October meeting was held at the 
home of Mr, and Mrs. Geo. Wellington. 
About sixty-five members and friends 
were present to enjoy the occasion. 
The main feature of the meeting was 
a fair, at which was exhibited some 
very nice varieties of grapes, peaches, 
apples, pears, potatoes, corn and dif- 
ferent grains etc. Among the ladies’ 
exhibit was a vase of beautiful pink 
roses, home grown, exhibited by Mrs. 
M. L. Dey. There were also many other 
varietics shown. 

The program was opened by original 
thoughts in form of quotations, follow- 
ed by a selection of music. “Fruit rais- 
ing upon the farm,” was the subject of 
discussion, opened by Mr. Collin and 
B, A. Joy. The prevailing opinion was 
that a general farmer should not go 
extensively into fruit raising, as the 





———_— 
market was already flooded by the 
produce from the fruit belts. and it can 
be raised more cheaply there than by 
the farmer; however, the farmer 
should provide for his own use the dif. 
ferent varieties of the different fruits 
and of the best quality also, The care 
of the different vines and trees was 
discussed to some extent.. 

“In what way can mothers take a 
more active part in our schools,” was 
discussed by Mrs. A. L. Landon, fol- 
lowed by an article read by Mrs. Dey 
on “Mothers in our Schools.” There 
is much to be done by the parents, for 
a good school must begin with the pa- 
trons. Teachers need the encourage- 
ment of the parents, and the board 
must be upheld by them. A profitable 
school is a necessity in every commun. 
ity. Visiting school should be more 
general than it is at present. 

November meeting will be held at 
the home of Mrs. C. A, Whitman, No- 
vember 12. Thanksgiving sentiments 
will be quoted before the general dis- 
cussion. 

ADA WELLINGTON, 
Jackson Co. Secy. 


GREENWOOD FARMERS’ CLUB’ 
Club met at the residence of H. 
Hewitt, with a good attendance, <A 
part of the time was taken up in dis- 
cussing the question, “Is it wise to use 
commercial fertilizers?” A diversity 
of opinions resulted, and the question 
was left open for further discussion. 
W. S. Hill was appointed a committee 
to write the several candidates for the 
legislature to determine their position 
on the County Salaries bill and other 
matters. The viewing committee ve- 
ported the farm in good order. The 
club was invited to meet the Clyde and 
Grant Club in October. Next meeting 
with S, E. Rider, November 1. 
St. Clair Co. S. E. RIDER, Cor. Sec. 
WALES FARMERS’ CLUB. 

October meeting entertained at the 
home of Geo. King. At the ladies’ ses- 
sion Mrs. James Dunning read a well- 
prepared paper on “Incidents in the 
Life of President McKinley.” At din- 
ner time a2 mammoth watermelon rais- 
ed on the farm, weighing 51 pounds, 
like unto the “seven loaves,” served 
the whole company. 

The September Association topic, 
“The Kimmis bill,” was taken up for 
reconsideration. President Dunn, and 
Messrs. Smith, King, Mason, Jennings 
and Maurer all favored the bill, and a 
resolution was unanimously adopted 
by the club favoring its passage. The 
Atkinson bill was likewise treated by 
the same unanimous vote. Next meet- 
ing at the home of Mrs. Geo. Green, 
November 4. 


St. Clair Co. MRS. ALBERT HAND. 


Cor. Sec. 
PROGRESS FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Shaw  enter- 
tained the club October 5. There was 
a good attendance and great interest 
in the different subjects discussed. In 
the discussion of the Association topic, 
C, M. Pierce read portions of the At- 
kinson bill, and expressed the opinion 
that it covered the whole ground. It 
seemed to be the sentiment of the 
meeting that the bill was a good one, 
and that Governor Pingree ought to re- 
ceive the hearty support of every fair- 
minded and honest citizen in the State 
for his efforts in behalf of the Dill. 

“Should Farmers Ship Their Own 
Produce?’ produced a lively and in- 
teresting discussion. Messrs. Levis 
and Shaw thought it not practicable at 
present, although there seems to be 
some advancement along this line. Mr. 
Levis said he understood that the fruit- 
growers of Western Michigan had 
made a success of it, Others said the 
Grange was working along this line, 
and thought it only a few years when 
farmers would be selling direct to the 
consumer, and thus save the immense 
waste of the middlemen. An interest- 
ing paper by 'T, A. McComb followed. 
Next meeting with Mr. and Mrs, L. A. 
Bird. ; 


Tuscola Co. REPORTER. 
SPRING ARBOR FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The October meeting of our club was 
held at the pleasant home of Mr, and 
Mrs. Geo. Wheeler. The State Asso- 
ciation question: “The most practical 
solution of railroad taxation,” was 
opened by A. Avery, who thinks they 
should be placed on the same basis and 
taxed the same as farm property; he 
is not in favor of excusing them be- 
cause they are a public benefit. Our 
State has granted railroads a vast 
amount of land and has been very lel- 
ient with them. Their taxes should be 
turned into a general fund, and not be 
placed where they would benefit any 
particular locality. Hon. H. N. Tefft 
very briefly outlined the Atkinson bill. 
Geo. Douglass thinks our State consti- 
tution should be changed; if railroads 
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ean not run their business successfully 
and pay their share of taxes they had 
petter sell out. Clark Wilcox thinks 
should be reasonable in our de- 


we 
mands. Railroads are a great public 
penefit. At the conclusion of this ques- 


tion, club adjourned to meet again 
Nov. 5, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 


HH. N. Tousey of Sandstone. 
Jackson Co. C. J. R., Cor, Sec. 


HOWELL FARMERS’ CLUB. 

At the September meeting the Coun- 
iy Salaries Bill and the new School 
Law were discussed. Regarding the 
former a majority opposed the fee sys- 
tem and favored a stated salary, not 
only for county officres but for all offi- 
~ers. It was deplored that polities has 
<o debasing an influence on those who 
enter the political arena; that often- 
simes men who are honest before they 
entered politics betray the trust coni- 
mitted to their care. However, it was 
thought that some men are as true as 
steel and that money will ‘not buy 
them, and that W. H. Allison could be 
listed in that catagory. 

Neither free text books nor uniform- 
ity of text books had any admirers. 
The question box, among others things, 
brought out the following: “Sheuld 
farmers hold their wheat for higher 
prices?” Mr. Hildebrandt disliked to 
advise, but should hold his wheat. 
Based his opinion on the fact that al- 
though we have a fair crop there was 
no surplus of old wheat. “W ould you 
nse wheat for seed that contained a 
little smut?” A long discussion fol- 
lowed regarding the cause of and 
remedy for smut in both wheat and 
outs, but no definite conclusion was 
renehed. “How can the farmers’ club 
be made a benefit to each one of us?” 
Mrs. 8. Hildebrandt said she thought 
ihe club had been a benefit to us in the 
past and she knew no better way than 
10 continue along in the same old lines, 


Livingston Co, MRS. R. R. SMITH, 
: Cor. Sec. 


HOLLY CENTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

‘The October meeting was held with 
Mr. and Mrs. Hiram Austin, After en- 
joying an entertaining program hap- 
pily interspersed with music the Asso- 
ciation question on “Railway ‘raxa- 
tion” was opened up by Mrs. Divine. 
She was positive in her opinion that 
ihe supervisor in each township should 
he allowed to assess the railway prop- 
erty in his township the same as all 
other property. That the idea which is 
advaneed that the supervisors would 
be incapable was nonsense. Robert 
Allen, the next speaker, stated that 
tor onee in his life he would agree with 
Mrs. Divine. F. F. Downey followed 
with the statement in the State con- 
stitution that all property should be 
taxed equally. Does a law that taxes 
railway property at one-tenth of the 
rate at which other property is taxed, 
fulfill the spirit of the constitution? 
Among the other speakers was R. K. 
Divine, who gave the club an interest- 
jing talk on the work that had already 
deen done by the granges and farmers’ 
«lubs of the State, and urged the mem- 
bers as citizens to be up and doing, to 
pledge our nominees and then if the 
pledges were broken to cut off their 


heads politically that their places 
might be filled with men, not hirelings. 
Oakland Co. REPORTER. 


DUNDEE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

October club was entertained at the 
spacious home of Mr. and Mrs. J. F. 
Slayton. Attendance large, the rooms 
deing filled to overflowing. The com- 
mittee to interview candidates for the 
legislature reported that all were in 
favor of the County Salaries bill. .““Do 
parents take sufficient interest in our 
public schools?’ was thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Rey. Ireland gave an excel- 
lent talk on current events. Meet 
with Mr. and Mrs. Coleman in Novem- 
her, 

Monroe Co. COR, SEC. 

LONG LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

October session at the ‘home of Mr. 
und Mrs. G. F. Clark. The County 
Salaries question was put over to the 
next meeting. “Fattening pigs for 
market,” was discussed. Mr. Trap- 
hagan thought there was not much 
money in the business as his hogs that 
brought him $10 cost him $9.99 to pre- 
pare for market. November meeting 
at Mr, Traphagan's. 

Genesee Co, 8S. A. 8. ,Cor. Sec. 

EXETER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

A most pleasant meeting was held in 
October at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. J. Lautenschlager. The question 
box produced the question “Which of 
the modern inventions has been most 
beneficial to the farmer?’ A lively 
discussion ensued with many diverse 
opinions. The Association question 
came up for discussion, but owing to 
the fact that we were arranging for 


+ Churchill. 





the winter institute to be held at 
Carleton, but little time was given to 
any of the discussions. I think all our 
members are in favor of the Atkinson 
bill. Six new members were added. 
Next meeting at Mr. and Mrs. Perry 
Palmer's. 
MRS. B. F. 
Monroe County. 
SAND BEACH FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club met October 12 at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hall. A paper, “Shaii 
We Keep the Philippines?’ was fol- 
lowed ‘by a talk on “The Free Street 
Fair.” participated in by the members 
generally. A paper by George Hall, on 
“Does Fruit Raising Pay?’ closed the 
program. Next meeting with the cor- 
responding secretary. 

Huron Co. WM. HARGREAVE, Cor, Sec. 
HILLSDALE-LENAWEE HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY, 


KNAGGS, Cor. Sec. 


Mr. and Mrs. David Gardiner enter- 
tained the society October 6. The As- 
sociation question was discussed, Pres. 
Weed specially emphasized the point 
that it is not only our duty to send 
practical men of our own class to rep- 
resent us in the State legislature but 
men who know and understand by per- 
sonal experience the conditions and 
needs of the great multitude of the 
laboring and producing classes of this 
country. The meeting was a pleasant, 
enjoyable and profitable affair, and 
the past four years have demonstrated 
that the people of Eastern Hillsdale 
and Western Lenawee counties possess 
the necessary social and intellectual 
qualities to appreciate and maintain 
one of the largest and most successful 
farmers’ clubs in the State. 

Hillsdale Co, ORIN O’HARROW, Cor. Sec. 

BURTON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

“Has the war set this nation back 
financially?’ was discussed October 4, 
at the meeting with Mr. and Miss Guil- 
ford. Mr, Randall thought not, as the 
added revenue was so small on each 
article that it would be but little felt. 
Others thought there must be a loss 
somewhere as the people are the na- 
tion, and whatever affects the one af- 
fects the other also. In the discussion 
of the question, “Is it for the interest 
of the taxpayers of Michigan that the 
County Salaries bill become a law?” 
the sum and substance of the remarks 
seemed to be that the taxpayers ougit 
to know what the officers are getting. 
The officers do not seem disposed to 
give such information and the most 
practical way of seeing that justice is 
done to all is to give them a stated 
salary, and have all fees turned over 
to the county treasury. 

In the discussion of the railroad 
question a majority favored equal tax- 
ation. November meeting with Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred Love.. 

Shiawassee Co. i. W., Coe. ee 

WEST AVON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club met with Frank Dutton, Oc- 
tober 14. “Is it advisable for farmers 
to keep an itemized account of every- 
thing they sell on the farm” was dis- 
eussed. Messrs. Dutton, Johnson, 
Flummerfelt, Sherman, Cotcher and 
Fuller all favored it heartily though 
some had not practiced it. Messrs. 
Dutton and Fuller also thought a diary 
beneficial from a business standpoint. 
In the discussion of “Destructive in- 
sects on the farm and the methods of 
destroying them,” Wm. Cotcher 
thought spraying of no benefit but 
Mrs. Bert Griggs said her husband 
practiced it successfully. “Shall farm- 
ers hold their potatoes for higher 
prices?’ Messrs. Dutton and Fuller 
opposed rushing the stock on the mar- 
ket in its present green condition. Mr. 
Fuller predicted better prices and said 
we could not raise them for less than 
17 cents per bushel. 

Oakland Co, COR. SEC. 
UNION OF MUSSEY FARMERS’ CLUB, 
A good membership was present at 

the October meeting with O. B. Smith. 
“What branch of farming pays tie 
best?" A. Tosch said he could do the 
best with a variety of crops. Keeps 
all the stock his farm will support and 
has a little of everything to sell each 
year. Says he is trying to determine 
what will pay ‘best, and as he is one of 
Mussey’s bright young farmers we 
predict he will succeed. “Does it pay 
to experiment with new seeds and 
machinery?” was answered in the neg- 
ative by Messrs. Ror, Smith and 
Messrs. Tosch and Fair- 
brother, however, said they had got 
good potatoes and corn in that way. 
A. Balden spoke a good word for the 
Michigan Experiment Station along 
this line if only the farmers would 
profit from it. The question box dem- 
onstrated that the club meetings are a 
benefit to the farmers, and that the 
farmer’s wife should be considered a 
full partner in his business. 

St. Clair Co. R. M. MATTESON, Cor. Sec. 


THE MICHIGA 


j ticularly of the 


N FARMER. 
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Che Poultry Dard. 

SELLING EGGS BY WEIGHT. 

When we see articles in the agricui- 
tural or poultry papers. urging the 
selling of eggs by weight, we often 
wonder why it is mere unfair to sell 
exes by the dozen than many other 
things by count or by méasure. If we 
have a barrel of squashes for sale, we 
should find it difficult to obtain auy 
more for them if they weighed 120 
pounds than if they weighed only 80 
pounds, yet it is easy to find two 
strains of the same variety, and par- 
marrow squash, iu 
which there will be nearly or quite 
that difference. One will be thick meat- 
ed, and the other is but a shell, with a 
little meat and many seeds. One which 
Weighs 15 pounds looks but little if 
any larger than one which weighs 10 
pounds, Other vegetables might be 
hamed which the seller is not required 
by law to weigh, and for which no 
legal weight is fixed, which vary 
greatly.—American Cultivator. 

If the squashes were sold by the bar- 
rel then the weight of the contents 
would be about the same, no matter 


what the weight of the single 
squashes. But eggs by count. will 


rary greatly both in weight and the 
amount of space the same number will 
occupy. If those squashes are large it 
will take less of them to fill a barrel, 
but ne matter how large eggs are it 
will take the same number to count a 
dozen, If they were sold by the barrel 
or the bushel it would be much fairer 
than the present system, as it would 
take a less number of large ones to 
fill the measure, There ought to be 
some means adopted whereby an egg 
Weighing one-third more than another 
would bring its owner full value. We 
don't know how it is in Massachusetts, 
but in this State there is an establish- 
ed weight per bushel for all vegetables, 
and it is the proper and honest way to 
sell them. 











For The Micmgan Farmer. 
POULTRY COMMENTS. 

In an issue of the Orange Judd 
Farmer I note the following: “Crack- 
ed corn is a good food for growing 
chicks of a fair size, providing plenty 
of grit is furnished, but not 
wise.” 

If the above line or two had appear- 
ed in a fancier’s periodical devoted to 
the interests of those who are raising 
poultry in a limited space, as is often 
found on a small city lot, it would 
have passed without comment. But to 
appear in the columns of an agricul- 
tural paper as an editorial, it makes 
one think that the editor is very dis- 
tantly connected with the farm, or 
practical poultry raising on a farm. I 
dare venture that out of perhaps thir- 
ty-five thousand farms which The Farm- 
er reaches every week there are 
not one hundred but have made corn 
in some form. either coarsely ground 
or cracked, the principal feed all sum- 
mer, and a very small per cent of 
these have made any pretensions 
whatever towards supplying the 
chicks with sharp grit. Still farmers 
and farmers’ wives are informed that 
it won't do. I am fearful that the es- 
teemed editor has been reading some 
ultra fancy stock paper, and forgot 
that the average farmer does not raise 
his yearly stock of poultry in a little 
ten by twenty yard, as many city 
fanciers are compelled to do; under 
such conditions, I have no doubt that 
his logic is all right, but it doesn’t ap- 
ply to the average farmer. 

% or * 


other- 


In the same periodical, a little lower 
in the column, I note another interest- 
ing item as follows: “September is 
the best month of all for rapid growth 
of young birds. Fall hatched chicks 
make the best spring and summer lay- 
ers.” 

I am entirely at a loss to under- 
stand what combination of circum- 
stances -would tend to make this 
mouth, which in nature is the season 
well towards maturity, the best month 
of all for hatching young stock. I am 
utterly unable to appreciate the con- 
ditions that must arise that will make 
September, with its frosts, hot days 
and cool nights, with its vegetation 
yellow and dead, and its near ap- 
proach to winter, a better month than 
May and June, with the advantage 

‘Continued on page 356.| 
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H for this first-class cook 


n, ga 
vanized steel boiler, and holds 20 gal 


- > lons, We make larger cookers anc 
will quote prices on application 


" Send for free circulars, 
Reliable Inc. & Brdr.Co. Box B 87, Quiacy,1! 


IF YO SEEK UNDOUBTED IN- 
CUBATOR VALUE 

perfect regulation, perfect application of 

rfect contre] of moisture, immunity from 


fire 
y lamp explosion or super-heating, buy the 
coos 


Capacity 50 to400 Hot air or hot water, as 
you prefer. Egg chamber holds Tost what we say it 
does. Nursery under egg tray for newly hatched chicks. Before 
you buy &n incubator or brooder send for our free book, ‘Illinois.” 


J. H, JONES, Box 22, STREATOR, ILL. 
; THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


x u ng. The simplest, most 
Gene a reul. FREE. 

. jars 
GEO. ERTEL O0., QUINOY, ILL, 






































Hh) _simple, perfect, self-regulating 

Y EXCELSIOR INcUBATOR 
olan wo Ems hateher made. 
114to 12s 8 Oth Be, Quiney, Il. 





Circulars 
Send 66. 
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1: a a Atagreat bargain we 
Nilk Remnants for Crazy Work, Ata great bargain we 


beautiful silk remnants. Each package contains 
from 40 to 50 large pieces of silk—carefully trimmed 
—and is prepared especially from our large accu- 
mulation of exquisite patterns of silk remnants, 
and they are especially adapted to all kinds of art 
and fancy work. The most beautiful colors and 
designs. All remnants of large size. With each 
box is two skeins of the very best embroidery silk, 
assorted colors. Send us lic. in stamps or coinand 
get this neautiful assortment, postpaid. For50c we 
will send enough silk remnants fora quilt 4sq. yds. 
Address Paris Silk Agency, Box 3045, N. Y. City. 


ANDSOME for Christmas presents sent FREE for 
examination to any part of the U, 5S, 
69L Waltham & Elgin movements, superior finish. 

Best and cheapest factory on earth, Send now 


WATCHES co... tox oe, tattimore, Mi 
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black soil, 
watered 


subsoil with hardwood 
Rivers,Lakes and Spri 
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Michigan's 
Createst 
Newspaper, 


The Detroit Journal, 


: SEMI-WEEKLY. 
§ EVERY TUESDAY AND FRIDAY. 


$1.00 per year. 
50c. 6 months. 


ARE YOU A READER? 

If not, send 15 Cents for a trial subscrip- 
tion and we will send you The Journal 

until JAN. ist, 1899. You will appre- 
$ ciate the Detroit Journal semi-weekly. 
Sample copy free. Address 


THE DETROIT JOURNAL, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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A MICHIGAN MAP 


FOR TWO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We will give a large map of Michi- 
gan 34x36 inches, printed on good 
paper, for only two new trial sub- 
scribers for the balance of the year 
at 15 cents each. Map is printed in 
three colors and has just been issued. 
Price for map alone postpaid 20 
cents. Address 
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of being nature’s season for hatch- 
ing and rearing its young, green grass 
and feed, insects just beginning to 
come, and the ground freshened by a 
winter’s purification. It is difficult to 
understand the climatic conditions 
that would tend to make September 
the preferable month of the season, 
either for rapid growth or hatching. 
Certainly, it would have to be much 
different than what is usually experi- 
enced here in Michigan. 

There is no question but what the 
person who is favorably situated, and 
has the means at hand, can success- 
fully hateh and rear chickens late in 
the fall, but for the average farmer it 
is not only impracticable but unwise 
to make the attempt hoping for suc- 
cess. Let everything have its season 
and adhere strictly to it, and it will 
be far more satisfactory to all con- 
eerned. Late hatched chicks will not 
make winter layers, and if they do 
anything at all it must be in the 
spring and summer, when eggs are 
sure to be the cheapest. On the other 
hand, if a chick is out early, there is 
ample prospect that it will be able to 
lay during the coming winter if it is 
properly cared for, and it will also be 
in good condition for the coming 
spring as a rule. 

Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 





*& When writing to advertisers please 
mention MIcHIGaN FARMER. 





that it will clean and separate all kinds of grain and 
seed and is sold under a guarantee to doit. Sales 
increased from 1,000 mills in 1884 to 8,000 in 1897. 
WISE P. O., Isabella Co., Mich., Sept. 30, 1898. 
M. CAMPBELL FANNING MILL Co., LIMITED: 
Gentlemen,—I bought one of your Mills and 
Bagger from Mr. L. Kelly, and it works to perfec- 
tion in all kinds of grain—the best Mill in the 
State of Michigan, Lar none. I can clean and bag 
fifty bushels of wheat in one hour easily, and no 
waste is left on the ground or _—- Ten of my 
neighbors bought the Chatham M 
Yours respectfully, ROBERT W. SNIDER. 
Address for catalogue and full information 
M. CAMPBELL FANNING MILL CO 
103 Wessen ‘Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


A PERFECT | FEED CUTTER 


EG OP ccrccereamese seam 5a 

Upon receipt of rin wz, we S.8 an to any address this 

brand new Perfect Feed Cutter, guaranteed in every way, 

strong, light running, durable and adapted 

for general work. It is made of selected wood a 
throughout, s A 





















wrought 
iron bolts. 
strong enough tw 
stand the heaviest 
work. All parts are 
arranged in the 
most convenient 
manner and there 
i® but little gear- 
ing. Has alt, 
inch knife an 
with but very 
little changes 
makes four 7s 
lengths of cut. It is made so it can 
be knocked down, thus securing very 
low freight rates. Shipping weight 165 
pounds. We offer this cutter strictly 
on its undeniable merits, and our price 
of $6.90 is certainly so low as to be within the reach of everyone. 
Immediately upon receipt of #1.00 we will sen 
this cutter to your nearest shipping point. If after 
examination you find it all we claim, pay the 
difference between #6.90 and A ng $1.00 sent us, 
er 65.90, and the cutter Ie yo 

We have the largest mail order establishment in the world. 
We buy all our goods at Sheriffs,” Receivers,’ Manufacturers’ 
and Trustees’ sales. SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOGUE. 


Chicago House Wrecking Co."-**G,iciGo. 
















+ Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle Stains 


Cost 50% less than paint. Cost 50¢ less 
to apply. Are 100% better than paint, 
for shingles and all rough woodwork. 
Send for stained wood samples 
and color a Free. 


anvel CABOT, - as St., Boston, Mass. 





COMBINED crushes 


rinds ear corn, cob and 
- e A grinds all ns, 
single or mixed, a: oieoan 
you wish. Supplies ower, 
Yor other purposes at same 
time. Latest catalog free. 


STAVER CARRIAGE CO. 
76th & Wallace Sts, CHICAGO, 





STEEL CASE HAY PRESSES 
FOR HORSE AND STEAM POWER. 


CAPACITY 114 TO 444 TONS PER HOUR. 




















Sweep milis 818.95 tolwith 2 to 6 
Otis Ball Bearing with bind-] wil! grind fine] H. 











ear corn and all kinds grain. mill made. 


Send for our FREE, 256-Page Fall Agricultural Catalogue. 





0 We sell the Ne. 2] horse this os Grinds with 2 to8] Burrs are 12 and 14] feed table, 
P. ear cornandlinches in diameter.] $5.50; with crank|power, of any size, The 
ing guarantee to grind twice]or coarse any|4llothergrain fine] Grinds ear corn andjonly, $4.50. Sheils/argest cuts a ton in 4 min 
as muchas most others and} kind of grain ior coarse for feedjall other grain fine}15to 25 bu. an hourjutes. A complete shredder 
more than any other sweep}]15to 35 bu. anjor family use.Jor coarse, Guaran-]3 kinds hand shellers,| for $25. We have ashred- 
mill made of any size burrs[hour. Larger}Runs with less}teed to grind twice] 9@e, and up, Alsojder that can be run by 2 H. 
, or any construction. Grinds ~~ of same]power than anyjas much asany mill]2-hole and _ self-feed 
costing the same. J|shellers. 


a TE os rz 


crank f { | 





We have 58 kinds of Feed 
ae rene Cutters and Shredders 

Ca tage jcosting from $2.50 up. 
They sare made for hand or 





rger shredders have 
{snapping rolls 1f wanted. 


en SMITH CO., 66 S. Clinton St.,0 8, Chicago, IIL 











"HAY PRESS 


s Wost durovle and economical. 


Outi Jato OP We Sale. 


Kaisa LOLLY HOA Press ( QO, 
125 Wal (Lat. Kansas Guy hho, 





FAERCULES POWDER 


Do IT SAFELY, SURELY.AR AND CHEAPLY. . 








NCE INA LIFE TIME 


enough to do some things. Rscfiee cncngh 
ee yn yg 






HANDY 


ELECTRIC "QN2 1 


lasts that long under a 4 conditions, First the life of a wagon 
depends upon the wheels, T! This one is equipped with our Flectrie 
Steel Wheels, with straight or r spokes and wide tires. 
Wheels any height from 24 to 60 inches, It lasts because tires can’t 
ck oose, NO sage hubs can’t crack or spokes 

lloes can’t rot. swell or dry out. Angle steel hounds, 


USANDS NOW IN DAILY 


HO 
Don’t buy a wagon until you get our free 1. uy Use. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 58 Quincy, Ills. 





Tange tasite have 
revolves twice 
eweep’s one. on 


Sold under an absolute ¢ do double the 
amount of work of any ober. mill of pate size or 


* a for circulars and p 
Sasson Mo. 


HEAP THAN DUC 
ER WELLs 
DRILLED WELLS 
’ are cheaper and far superior to dug 


wells. THEY DO NOT GO DRY; 
they contain pure water. The 


STAR 


DRILLING 
MACHINES 


Se) are far superior to others. 

: — They are stronger, faster 
and easier to operate. Madein tensizes. We 
also haveafull line of supplies. CATALOGUE FREE, 


Star Drilling Machine Co., Akron, 0. 


If you want 
the best ma- 
chinery for 
making wells, 
to any depth, 
write us, for 


we make it. Send for our new catalogue 
“E.”” We will mail it to you free. 
F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO., Harvey, I11.(Chicago Suburb) 


FARMERS BUY DIRECT. 


BUGGIES, HARNESS 
and Farm Implements, 
Feed and Ens: e Cut- 
ters, and Fodder Shred- 
ders, made in all sizes for 
both hand and power use. 
Send for catalogue. 


we 
Standard Carriage & Implement Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 





wroney retnnded., 






















ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT, AND 
IF HE WANTS TO PUT You OFF WITH 
a ape UNKNOWN GRA! 


ND,SEND TO 


~ CORN 
FODDER 


Green or dry, will 
not only go twice as My 
far, but will do two 
times as much 
GOOD if cut or 
shredded with a 
Smalley Machine. 


The Smalley * 
Family of 
Feed Savers 


are used by up-to-date 
farmers everywhere. 


**VYankee’’ Silo Sense, 
our latest silo booklet, mailed 
Jree if you name this paper. 

SMALLEY MFG. CO.,_— ¢ 
Sole Makers, MANITOWOC, WIS. F 
THE A.W.STRAUB CO., 

General Agents, 
Canal & Randolph Sts., 
Chicago, Ill. 







i The Olds Gasoline Engine 
IS CHEAPER THAN WIND 
because you can start when you 
| want to and,like windmills, requires 
no attention after starting. For 
grinding feed, shelling corn,cutting 
\ stalks and wood, pumping, etc. 
Sizes up to 412 hp.; have no sepa- 
rate gasoline reservoir. Tube 
or electric igniter. either is the 
best of its kind. Operates equal- 
ly as well in cold as in warm 
weather; upright and horizon- 

Mention paper. tal. Send or description. 


~ OLDS GASOLINE E! ENGINE WORKS, Lansing, Mich. 


Farmers’ Stove. 
Buy a wood-burning stove 
that rill heat 6,000 cubic feet 
of space and hold firethe year 
round if you put in a stick of 






lar, also seed price list. 
THE HENRY PHILIPPS 
%- SEED & IMPLEMENT ©CO., 
SECTIONAL VIEW. 115 & 117 St. Clair St., Toledo, O. 


LUMBER 


To Sell Direct to the 


FARMER AND CONTRACTOR. 


Long Barn Timbers. ese! Siding, Floor- 
ing, Ceiling, Siding, Lath & Shingles. 
Write for prices. 


C. S. BLISS Saginaw, Mich. 
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BUSHEL CRATES, FO, MATERIAL 


PROCTER BROS., Romeo, Mich. 





E WANT E WANT You 


“Fo work forue and eee work for us and 
Yourself. ‘ 


agents to make money. A thor- 
oughly: reliable article. Sells at 
sight. Extensively Tic. 


AUTOMA 


GRIP NECK YOKE... 


Positively insures against accident and 
= from Fen pen sy ‘trong, rats VY 
noiseless. Don’t rattle, can’t break 
Fare old eae ca 

unnicke $1; Nickeled Loops and A 
81.50; Nickeled aS and —— ice acm a nt i 










78 Harding Street, Indianapolis Ind. 


We make Steel Wheels to fit any 
size and width tire. Staggard and 
Straight Spoke. Will not rot or dry 


out. We also manufacture Steel 
Handy Wagons. Catalogue free. 


Havana Metal ane Co., Havana, 111. 











one 


i feline macuitne 
cords daily i 





Pn 1899 Model Machine saws faster, runs easier & will 
last longer than ever. Adjusted in a minute to suit 2 
12-year-old boy or thestrongest man. Send for catalog 
showing latestimprovements. ist vruer gets azcy 


Foiding Sawing Mach. Co., 64 S. Clinton St. $ i8, Chicago. 
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Don’t Shovel “Snow 


all winter from the lane, but buy Page Fence and 
have a clear track. No drifts behind our Winte: 
Styles. Ask for prices. 

Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Adrian.Mich. 


LOCKWOOD’S FENCE. 








PERFECT, NON-SAGGING. A spike makes 
it. Rights and territory for sale. 


GEO. D. LOCKWOOD, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


















































= 
STEEL WEB PICKE 
tool RAGE FOR LAWNS AND CEMETERIES. 
Gates, Posts led Field 5 slog 
Fence. withe or r without Lov vo er reabie barbed. Gaul 
DE’ KALE FENCE Cco., 16. High § St., DE KALB, ILL 
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ahead of all other milis. 
is equalized, and each ha ‘must 
Be hisown share. Great gain in ca} 
cit: Ogos apg —— gearing; no 
=r ph dive ur chan 
; \ SPECIAL PRICES WOW. Also 







_ 52 to 25 5H. 
0. WN. P. ‘BOWSHER co. ‘SOUTH BEND, WWD. 





Steam your teed, thussaving 
to% ofcorn or other feed. Stock 
thrives better and fattens faster. 


Feed Cooker 
made of boiler steel. Invaluable to 
dairymen and stock growers. Has 
a dozen uses on the farm. Will 
last a life time. Send for circular. 

L & SKINN og 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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STOCK 


Cooked feed is cheaper, 
goes farther, gt cold or 
raw feed. This Feed Cooker is cheaper and 
cooks quicker with less fuel than any other. 
Scientifically made. Will last a life-time. 

5 sizes—30, 40, 50, 60 and 70 gallons. Prices s half tess 
than other Cookers of equal capacity. Your money back 
if it doesn't suit. We prepay freight. Circular free. 

» HEESEN BROS. &CO., 4° Pearl St., Tecumseh, Mich. 
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er; verge! st: sles tor horses 
Bur prices will suit you, Write 


FOOS MFG CO-.Springfield,0 














